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: Elements of Geology 


By Exvior BLAcKWELDER, Associate Professor of Geology, 
University of Wisconsin, and HARLAN H. BARROWS, 
Associate Professor of General Geology and Geography, 
University of Chicago. 


$1.40 


The text of this elementary course is explanatory, sel- 
dom merely descriptive, and the student gains a knowl- 
edge not only of the salient facts in the history of the 


" earth, but also of the methods by which those facts hawe 
~ been determined. The style is simple and direct. Few 


% 


technical terms are used. The book possesses in a high 


_ degree the all-important quality of teachableness. For 


~ the first time an adequate discussion of the leading mod- 
" ern conceptions concerning the origin and early develop- 


‘ment of the earth is presented in an elementary textbook. 
‘The 500 illustrations and maps really illustrate the text, 


'g@nd are referred to definitely in the discussion. The 
" answers to the questions at the ends of the chapters are to 


_ New York 


be reasoned out by the student. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 





Chicago 


Munsell Charts 


We invite your attention to the new Color Charts which have 
just been issued by Professor Munsell. These consist of Chart A 
and Chart B, which are the first plates of his ** Atlas of the Color 
Solid.’ hese charts are all band painted, 


Materials for the Munsell Color System 


The only system using colors tested and 
balanced by measurement 
MUNSELL CRAYONS MUNSELL ENAMEL CARDS 
MOUNSELL WATER COLORS IN BOXES 
MUNSELL COLOR SPHERES AND SETS OF SMALL 
COLORED BALLS 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & (CO. 


INCORPORATED 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES FOR MUNSELL 
COLOR SYSTEN 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Tolede association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


TOLEDO,OHIO 


ION 


School Superintendents —=—= 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 


signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


— 





ENGINEERING SPECIALIY COMPANY, Mis, 


Stamford, Connecticut 
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P ieaie Interesting Supplementary Read- 


ing in the “Once Upon a Time”’ Series 
Each volume, 40 cents. 


Aaurud’s Lisbeth Longfrock (Poulsson) 
The story centers about the life of a little 
peasant girl on a Norwegian farm. 


Chandler’s In the Reign of Coyote (Chandler) 
The folklore of the Pacific coast as told by 
Indians offered in story form for children. 


Collodi’s Pinocchio (Cramp) 

The best known and best loved of all the won- 
der stories of Italian literature is here made equally 
fascinating to American children. ‘ 


Spyri’s Moni the Goat Boy (Kunz) 

Children who love “ Heidi’’ will be glad to 
read this book by the same author, containing 
““Moni the Goat Boy,” ‘“‘ Without a Friend” and 
‘« The Little Runaway.”’ 


Laboulaye’s Abdallah—The Quest of the Four Leaved 
Clover (Field) 


JUST PUBLISHED 
This enchanting story of the Arabian desert is told with all 
the color and spirit of the free, wild life of the Arab both in 
the desert and in the city bazaars. 





Ginn and Compan 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, 
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Why Teach Sanitation in 
the Schools ? 


“How to escape from disease and how to co- 
operate in conserving community health 
should be instilled into every American citi- 
zea from his youth up. ‘We suffer from 
disease through ignorance, we escapethrough 
knowledge.’ The children are the avenue 
by which we shall reach the masses—children 
to-day, citizens to-morrow. 

“ As an aid and text-book, Ritchie’s Primer 
of Sanitation fills the bill quite acceptably. 
It presents the essentials of physiology, hy- 
giene, and sanitation in a manner that is 
within the comprehension of any one. I can- 
not recommend it too highly.”—Jorth 
Dakota State Board of Health Bulletin. 


Primer of Sanitation is the second book in the 
Ritchie-Caldwell series, which consists of the 
following books: 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grade 4 or 5, posipaid - - 50¢ 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Grades 5 and up, postpaid, 600 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Grades 7 and 8, postpaid - - 9660 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 




















Hivery School Chorus 
Needs 


THE NINETEEN-ELEVEN ADDITIONS 


TO THE 


BEACON SERIES OF VOCAL SELECTIONS 


(Ready the last of Fanuary) 


OR use in school festivals and entertain- 
ments these songs are simply ideal. 
They include several songs by well-known 
American composers of high rank. For ex- 
ample, “ A Summer Fancy ” by Henry Had- 
ley—a waltz song of unusual] charm; “ Free- 
dom, Our Queen” by Horatio Parker, a su- 
perb contribution to patriotic music; but 
space forbids mention of all. 


Each song is one that will delight 
pupils, teachers, parents and friends 





Write for further information 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chica go 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 














ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 


SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


72 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 
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PARK 


Ae 


a “Park Life” at Dubuque, Ia., is one of the most 
2 important educational demonstrations of the day, 


and B. J. Horchem, principal of the Audubon 
school of that city, is one of the noble leaders of 
‘boys in this country. His movement is as origi- 
nal, distinct, and vital as that of Ben Lindsey or 
John E. Gunckel. 
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A GROUP OF THE RECRUITS OF PARK LIFE BOYS IN THE 
WEST VIEW. 


There is no greater problem than that of boys 
in the summer vacation. Parents of abundant 
means pay from $200 to $500 apiece to have 
their boys in camp under a responsible leader. 
There are hundreds of boys’ camps for the sons 
of the wealthy, but 
they do not provide [, 
for one boy in five 
thousand who needs 
summer life in 
camp. 

It was left for B. 
J. Horchem, a man 
who loves to work 
with boys, a manf 
who retains his boys 
in school through } 
the eighth grade be- | 
yond precedent, to} 
conceive the plan of 
having a School 
Camp for Park Life } 
near homes of the] 















a: Dboys. 
x It is genuine park 
md life, with honest 
work, some study, | 
and adequate play. 
The work is the} 








real thing. Intensi- 
fied gardening is the 











LIFE. 


[ Editorial. ] 


general scheme. The boys do real work, use the 
best of tools, and raise abundant crops. There 
is some true manual work with carpenter tools. 
There are some domestic animals to care for and 
use profitably. 

The study is not schoolish, but is largely read- 
ing for enjoyment and listening to lecture in- 
struction. 

The play is genuine and has the 
element of vigor and sport. 

Comradeship, clean, wholesome 
friendship is an important feature 
of Park Life. There is also an ex- 
cursion feature. Several times dur- 
ing the summer the whole camp 
makes a visit to some large farm, 
to which they are invited and where 
they study real farming on a large 
scale, always with some one from 
the State Agricultural College of 
Ames, la., to explain matters about 
that special farm to the boys. The 
fact that about thirty boys have 
made these pilgrimages each year, 
and no farmer or farmer’s family 
has ever regretted inviting them, is the noblest 
tribute to the character of Mr. Horchem’s leader- 
ship. 

The season is eight weeks long, so that the 
boys have no time to waste in jdle folly before 


GARDEN. 
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A JOLLY LOT. 


or after, just enough for family needs 

Up to the present time Mr. Horchem has 
worked with slight funds. He not only gives his 
own time to the movement, but literally puts in 
cash personally. Fortunately there are a few 
persons in Dubuque who stand ready to make 
small contributions, but if the movement could be 
amply financed, it would be one of the grandest 
philanthropies of 
the day. Once 
amply equipped, it } 
would be an ex- 
ample to other cit- 
ies, and every city 
in America would 
find schoolmasters 
ready to superin-} 
tend such a camp. } 
Every large gram- 
mar school and ev-} 
ery high school in 
the United States | 
needs a Park Life 
plant for the boys 
who cannot other- 
wise use the sum- 
mer vacation safely | 
and sanely, profit- | 
ably and pleasur- 
ably. 
Mr. Horchem } 
grasps the situa- 


tion wonderfully 
well. His mottoes are: “Form boys aright, and 
they need not be reformed.” “Conservation 


must come before the forests are cut off, not 
afterward, before a boy has bad habits formed, 
and not afterward.” 

“Park Life” is not a reformatory, is not a cure 


for diseased children, is not for defectives or de- 
linguents. It is for the boys who are in school 
for nine months in the year, the same boys who 
study and play together, who go and come to- 
gether, from the same kinds of homes. It is not 
for “specials” of any kind. 

Mr. Horchem earnestly believes that to be un- 
employed is ruinous for any boy, rich or poor; 





RESTING AFTER WORK AT A PROMINENT FARMER'S. 


that a good inheritance is not an insurance policy 
that applies to a boy with nothing to do for eight 
long weeks; that it is wholly bad to stratify boys 
into social classes for two or three months of the 
year; that boys need the comradeship of all sorts 
of boys, none of whom are bad, in vacation as 
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much as in term time. Personally we are tre- 
mendously in earnest in our hope that Mr. 
Horchem will have all needed financial aid at 
once, and that “Park Life” will become a term to 
conjure with the country over. If the people of 
Dubuque appreciate their opportunity, they will 
make their city famous for many years as the 
home of the “Park Life” movement as Denver is 
for the juvenile court, Toledo for the Newsboys’ 
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Building and Association, as Freeville, N. Y., is 
for the George Junior Republic. If the Chamber 
of Commerce was alive to its opportunity it 
would finance “Park Life” as the greatest possi- 
ble national boost for the city. 

Other cities need not wait, but let every city 
with a devoted principal establish “Park Life” 
this season. Any good principal, decently 
financed, can do the community a great service. 


LISTENING TO A LECTURE ON CORN. 


0+ © -0-@-0-4 


A PLEA FOR CHILDREN. 
BY DR. HENRY B. FAVIL, 
Chicago. 

There is no subject which does not have a 
definite and logical relation to every other sub- 
ject in which a chamber of commerce is inter- 
ested, and so when the playground movement is 
under discussion it marks not a milestone but 
several milestones on toward the general 
recognition of the fact that the enterprising, in- 
telligent, and forceful business men of the com- 
munity are the people to put over the most re- 
mote projects so long as they are worthy and are 
in the public interest. 

The playgrounds hitch up close to the juvenile 
court, and the juvenile court hitches up close to 
the hospital, and the hospital hitches up close to 
the efforts for public health, and then we make a 
circle round and round and find that we cannot 
touch one without logically and in immediate 
sequence taking up some sort of activity in the 
others. 

I have discovered that there is no subject more 
important probably in the way of furthering and 
attaining the objects for which the Muncipal 
Voters’ League exists, bringing the body of our 
citizens into that frame of mind and intelligence 
necessary for the purification and maintenance of 
our civic integrity, than playgrounds. 

Naturally from my profession I am interested 
in the question of public health. I am interested 
in the question of improving the morals as related 
to public health, and I am interested in all civic 


a ,% 





questions, such as tuberculosis and the great 
warfare against disease which is going on; and I 
find that always, as a logical step, I am going 
back from these specific interests, through logi- 
cal steps to what? To childhood. And I agree 
with everybody who has given thought to this 
proposition, that the place to accomplish results, 
the place to really see the realization of our 
dream with reference to civic purity, to- popular 
advancement, to intelligence, to moral character 
and health is in the few early years of life which 
we include under the general term of childhood. 

In looking ahead a generatioa, I see nothing 
more important for us now than fresh air. Our 
lack is the lack of sufficient air to breathe—far 
more important than even clothing or food or 
anything else. Hundreds-and thousands of peo- 
ple are living in this community under condi- 
tions where bad health and perhaps specific dis- 
eases are foregone conclusion, and we know 
absolutely, statistically, down to within a few 
score how many will go by the board on that 
proposition; so I say that something has got to 
be done big enough and deep enough and radi- 
cal enough to reach that question of bad air and 
insufficient air, and the question is how to do it. 

I have reached this conclusion that there is be- 
fore us at this moment outside of the state regu- 
lation of hygiene and sanitary matters, there is 
before us the opportunity to educate the people; 
and bear in mind when we talk about educating 
the people, we mean educating the children.— 
Address before Chicago Chamber of Commerce. 
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Wibat bave years to bring 
But larger floods of love and ligbt, 
And sweeter songs to sing! 


—Oliver Wendell bolmes. 
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THE BATAVIA PLAN. 


BY DR. W- 


H- PERRY; 


Westerly, R. I. 


In November of 1904 the “Batavia system” 
“was installed in the schools of the town of 


‘ Westerly. During the preceding May Superin- 


ttendent W. H. Holmes, Jr., spent some time in- 
westigating the schools of Batavia, and recom- 
amended to the school committee the adoption of 
this system. At the opening of the next school 
year (1905) the plan was put into effect in several 
rooms. In October of that year Mr. Holmes 
made a second visit to Batavia, this time accom- 
panied by several of his principals. The follow- 
ing month the use of the plan was extended to 
all the schools, and has continued to-be a dis- 
‘tinctive feature of the school organization to the 
“present time. 

Coming to Westerly to take up the work of 
Mr. Holmes, I immediately became interested in 
making a study of the class-individual plan of in- 
struction in a place where it had endured the test 
of five years’ practical use. The results of my 
investigation form an impartial study of this 
‘method of instruction. 

Those who are familiar with the work at 
Batavia and the ideals of Superintendent Ken- 
nedy will notice some important differences in the 
system as used at Westerly. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS PLAN. 


One of the two distinctive purposes in the use 
of this system is to give every pupil a change to 
profit from every school exercise. This cannot be 
accomplished by class instruction alone. Cer- 
tain pupils who are dull, mental defectives do not 
grasp principles from a single presentation to an 
entire class. Hence a large proportion of indi- 
vidual time is given to pupils who are plainly de- 
fective, making the- “school a place for every 
pupil.” 

The other chief purpose is to provide a time 
for quiet, independent study and an opportunity 
for teaching how to study. A time for study 
and a method of study are coming to be recog- 
nized as of equal importance with a time for 
teaching and a method of teaching.- In describ- 
ing the arrangement of the program, it will be 
seen how this purpose is realized. 

In addition to the main purposes, class-indi- 
vidual instruction is intended to remedy certain 
defects of the grade system. Among these is a 
loss of interest on the part of the bright pupils 
through dragging recitations, on the part of dull 
pupils by. repeating a year’s work; the encourage- 
ment of a dead level of effort and accomplish- 
ment; a consequent loss of individuality. 


THE PLAN IN DETAIL: 
ARRANGEMENT OF PROGRAM. 


The time given to individual instruction in all 
rooms where the teacher has a single grade is 
one and a half hours daily. This is somewhat 
modified in the rural schools of the town. The 
program is so arranged that class and individual 
periods of approximately thirty minutes each 


alternate in major subjects. The program dif- 
fers somewhat on the different days of the week. 
Here is a seventh-grade teacher’s program for 
Tuesday :-— 


Individual work 
Class. and study period. 


9.00-9.10—Opening exercises. 
9.10-9.25-——Spelling. 

9.25-9.55—Science. 

9.55-10.00—Physical exercise. 

10-10.30— Arithmetic. 
10.30-10.45—Recess. 
10.45-11.10—Arithmetic. 
11.10-11.35— 
11.35-12.00—Geography. 
1.30-2.00—. Language. 
2.00-2.30—Language. 

2.30-2.45—Recess. 

2.45-3.15—History. 

3.15-3.45—Dra wing. 


All the time of the individual period is not 
necessarily given to the subject as indicated in the 
above schedule, but a part of the period may be 
given to history, spelling, music, etc., if thought 
advisable by the teacher. 

METHOD EMPLOYED FOR INDIVIDUAL WORK. 

In giving individual instruction, the pupil is 
called to the teacher’s desk, where both are 
seated. This method has the following ad- 
vantages :— 

1. Physical. Both are seated. 

2. , There is no embarrassment on part of the 
pupil. 

3. The other pupils in the room are not dis- 
turbed in their study. 

4. The teacher seeks the pupil. 

This is the only way to reach the one who 
needs help most. 

The Great Teacher came to seek and save the 
lost. 


WHAT PUPILS RECEIVE INDIVIDUAL HELP 


The ones who receive this help fall into one or 
more .of the following classes :— 

1. Those who have been absent. 

2. Those who are backward in one or more 
subjects. 

_ 8. Those naturally dull or defective. 

4. Those diffident about reciting before the 
class. 

5. An occasional bright pupil needing help on 
a single point. 

6. Bright pupils who have skipped a grade. 
HOW PUPILS FOR INDIVIDUAL HELP ARE SE- 
LECTED. 

On deciding which pupils shall receive help on 
any particular day, various methods are em- 
ployed. Here are some of the characteristic 
ones :— 

1. Names are taken down when looking over 
written work. 

2. “I” (individual) is placed on top of the 
paper, and again near the point on which the 
help is to be given. 

3. Lists are made out before the day’s work 
begins. - 


Geography. 
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4. Certain ones are’helped every day, but 
usually in only one subject. 
5. Some teachers have a notebook containing 
names, subjects, and difficulties. 
6. The pupil’s name is entered on the daily 
plan book after being helped. 
HOW THE HELP IS GIVEN. 


The manner of given individual instruction is 
an important matter, and one in which the normal 
schools do not give the teacher much training. 
Same teachers who are very successful in giving 
class instruction seem incapable of mastering 
the art of individual instruction. The teachers 
who secure the best results in doing this kind of 
work do it as if it were a pleasure. They never 
let a pupil know that they think he is dull, but 
encourage him to put forth effort that he may 
overcome his difficulties. They do not solve his 
problems for him, but question on the exact 
point where help is needed. They not only 
teach him the subjects but how to study the sub- 
jects, how to memorize, how to discriminate be- 
tween the important and the unimportant. 

The number helped each day varies greatly, de- 
pending on the subject and the character of the 
difficulty. I asked all the teachers to report to 
me the number aided each day for the week end- 
ing January 14. There was a variation of from 
three to twenty-six, seven or eight would seem 
to be a fair average. The help is always given 
on back work. 

RESULTS. 

1. An increased attendance of from 10 per 
cent. to 13 per cent. in the five upper grades. At 
the same time there was a decrease in school 
population. 

2. Many promotions otherwise impossible. 
The average number of failures each year has 
been 7 per cent. 

3. Several in each room saved from ignorance. 

4. The recitations move faster as explana- 
tions are given slow pupils in the individual 
period. 

5. Diffident pupils are given courage to take 
part in class recitations, and many times do fair 
work. 

6. The bright pupils are not held back on ac- 
count of the slow ones. 

7. Exceptionally bright children skip a grade, 
receiving individual help on the work omitted. 

8. Less staying after school. “Kept only to 
correct their mistakes.” “Only bright ones 
stay to correct some mistake.” 

9. Effect of day’s work on the teacher:— 

(a) The majority of teachers find class-indi- 
vidual instruction and ordinary class instruction 
equally fatiguing. There is more opportunity to 
sit, but teaching the dull fags the nerves. A 
small number find it less fatiguing, while a still 
smaller number, find it more fatiguing. 

(b) Joy in accomplishment—it may be in aid- 
ing an intéllectual birth. Satisfaction in feeling 
that the hard work is more effective. 

(c) More preparation in considering this boy 
and that girl as well as the class as a whole. 

10. Relations between pupil and teacher. 
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(a) On the part of the pupil. 

(1) Pupils talk freely when alone with the 
teacher, and this gives an insight as to their 
needs. 

(2) Pupils think the teacher has more interest 
in their work. They appreciate the help and say, 
“Thank you.” 

(3) Pupils are less discouraged. They know 
they will be helped, and gladly receive it. “I 
never had a pupil who did not accept the indi- 
vidual help in the right spirit.” 

(b) On part of the teacher. 

(1) Great help in establishing an acquaintance 
with new pupils. 

(2) In departmental teaching it is an aid in 
understanding the personality of a large number 
(four rooms). 

(3) More sympathy on part of teacher. 

(a) The pupil’s difficulties better understood. 

(b) Physical defects more easily discovered. 

(c) Mental defects more easily discovered. 

(d) The child becomes of more importance 
than the curriculum. 


DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING THE USE OF THIS 
SYSTEM. 

There are serious difficulties attending the 
adoption and successful use of this system of in- 
struction. In the first place, as has already beem 
suggested, teachers do not receive normal train- 
ing in the technique of individual instruction. 
Then, again, it is so much easier for the teacher 
to “show” the pupil and do the greater part of 
the work for him than to teach him to do it for 
himself. Teachers, too, are apt to be class- 
minded instead of individual-minded. Both the 
class as a whole and its individual members must 
be on the mind and heart of the teacher who 
succeeds with this method. Another difficulty is 
experienced in preventing certain pupils from 
abusing the privilege of receiving individual help. 
In a few cases pupils neglect the preparation of 
their lesson, feeling: that their failure can be made 
up satisfactorily in the individual period after 
they have had the advantage of the class recita- 
tion. The plan may have a tendency, also, to 
cause some pupils to become too dependent om 
the teacher, but the very essence of good indi- 
vidual instruction is to enable the child of feeble 
intellect or slow mental processes to acquire the 
power of independent study. Tactful teachers 
will readily check these abuses. The superin- 
tendent who contemplates the establishment of 
this class-individual system must consider the 
difficulties he and his teachers will encounter, and 
provide a way of escape. 

In conclusion, I would say that the great 
majority of the teachers of Westerly are giving 
efficient individual instruction, and report very 
few cases of its abuse on the part of the pupils. 
These teachers are enthusiastic regarding the 
benefits of the system, and -almost “invariably, 
when asked how they like it, the reply is: “I 
couldn’t get along without it since I have once 
used it.” The work of Miss Sullivan with her 
benighted pupil, now the wonderful Helen Keller, 
is a remarkable example of what may be accom- 
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plished by means of individual instruction. 
What nobler work can the teacher do than by 
<oming into close contact with a dull, dormant 
spirit, awaken it to the possibilities of a greater 
intellectual life. Of such teachers it may said 
“they shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment.” 
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FLEXIBILITY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. B. WILSON; 
Decatur, Illinois. 





take place upon the basis of a flexible, adaptable 
course of study. Every course of study should 
provide a required minimum of 

work to be done by each child inj) = 
each grade before he passes’ 
from the grade, a more exten- = be) 
sive amount of work which all) gi 
pupils of average ability should! 
be expected to complete satisfac-!5 
and additional work/” 
which the “more gifted” pupils! ” 
should be inspired to do, that) 
their opportunities may be rich! 
o | and profitable in proportion to! 
. their abilities. 


: 
L Provision should be made for advancement to 
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chinery of the plan of advance- 
ment, the more ‘desirable it is so). 
Var- 
ious plans have been devised 
whereby those gifted children 
may complete the required work 
in a little shorter period of time, 
-and the slower children who are not so defective 
or arrested as to constitute custodial institutional 
cases, in a longer period of time. All of 
‘these plans, regardless of their details, seek to 
make it easy for a child to transfer from any class 
moving at a given rate of progress to a class mov- 
ing at any other rate, whenever the evidence may 
indicate such a transfer would probably be to the 
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a interest of the child concerned. Every school sys- 


tem may and should embody in its grading and 
‘promotion scheme some flexible plan. The exact 
-details matter little, provided the periods when 
‘transfers may be made smoothly and without loss 
are not too far apart. 

This flexibility should also be supplemented by 
arranging plans whereby small shortages in the 


| ai work of a grade may be made up by a child after 


‘he has gone into a more advanced grade. These 
shortages are unavoidable often, and yet the 
-child’s age and general ability clearly indicate he 
should go to a higher grade. He will be greatly 
stimulated by being in the grade with pupils of his 
af age and social interests and attitudes. In all these 
. . cases the child should be advanced, if at all pos- 
sible. The programs should then be planned so 


that he may return to the lower grade to remove 
‘his shortages. 

There is no absolute standard of proficiency by 
) which to measure advancement in these subjects. 
: Before the children leave these subjects entirely, a 
certain minimum efficiency must be required; but 
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what should be considered an ideal mastery by a 
slow, incapable child is only three-fourths mastery 
by an average child, and only half mastery by a 
gifted child. Let us more and more learn to cut 
our cloth to suit the wearer and to adjust our de- 
tailed requirements to the genuine interests of 
our children in the long run. 

Let us note and measure ability in subject mat- 
ter, but let us also learn the conditions which ren- 
dered each child who is threatened with failure in 
his term’s work irregular in attendance, slothful in 
his work, and unambitious in his attainments. 
Was he in ill health? Was he hampered by physi- 
cal defects? Did home conditions tax his ener- 
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gies, cause him to fail to get needed rest at night, 
deprive him of sufficient food, and detain him from 
school? Was he growing rapidly, so that his en- 
ergy and vitality were all consumed here? Did his 
growth render him awkward and clumsy in both 
body and mind? Was he with pupils so much 
younger and so much different socially that his 
embarrassment and his failure to adjust to their 
atmosphere and spirit handicapped him? Was the 
room so overcrowded that he didn’t receive 
needed individual aid? Was he in a part-time 
school? Was he with a teacher who was not com- 
patible? Was he put to a disadvantage by chang- 
ing schools or teachers two or three times, owing 
to readjustments made in the schools or to his 
parents moving about in the city? Are you abso- 
lutely certain the requirements of the course of 
study and the standard for promotion are ideally 
correct? Is his threatened failure due to your gen- 
eral, deliberate estimate of his ability, or does it re- 
sult from his standing in percentages from a series 
of examinations imposed from above ?—Address. 

In Baltimore 75 per cent. of the entire educa- 
tional budget is for teachers’ salaries, but that 
is no excuse for the low salaries of teachers. 
Fifty per cent. of an adequate budget may be bet- 
ter than 75 per cent. of a wholly inadequate bud- 
get. Fifty per cent. of $100,000 is better than 
75 per cent. of $60,000. The “75 per cent. of the 
budget” argument is absurd. 
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SOME FORWARD MOVEMENTS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
~IN MILWAUKEE. 


BY DUANE MOWRY, 


Member of Milwaukee Board of Education. 


Just what are “forward movements” in a 
school system may be, and in truth, is, more or 
less a matter of educatidbnal opinion. And that 
opinion may, or may not, be worthy of serious 
consideration, just as it is or is not fortified by 
the tangible results obtained. Perhaps a not 
too technical definition of “forward educational 
movements,” and yet one sufficiently comprehen- 
sive for the purposes of this article, may be pre- 
sented in this wise: Such public educational 
activities, the outcome of which will result in a 
public awakening in the interest of the common- 
weal, thereby promoting the general welfare, 
making for the community a better society, and 
for the state a better citizenship. 

It may be noted, in passing, that the popula- 
tion of Milwaukee is the most composite of any 
American city. Nearly three-fourths of its in- 
habitants are foreign born or of foreign extrac- 
tion. Fully one-third of its children of school 
age—between the age of four and twenty—attend 
the private and parochial schools. The number 
attending the private schools was much larger 
up to two or three decades ago. These’ condi- 
tions are alone peculiar to Milwaukee. They do 
not exist in such a marked degree in any other 
municipality in the United States. These state- 
ments are made in no spirit of fault-finding, but 
rather to show how difficult it must be, and is, to 
make genuine forward educational advancements 
under conditions admittedly unusual and unfavor- 
able, if not positively unfriendly. 

The time was when Milwaukee's public schools 
were dominated by interests inimical to their 
greatest efficiency. These interests were some- 
times political, sometimes commercial, some- 
times purely clannish, but always adverse. The 
result was that Milwaukee’s public school policy 
was known to be _ exceedingly narrow and 
picayunish, and was rarely referred to as one de- 
serving commendation or imitation. To-day, 
however, that conditon of educational affairs does 
not exist in Milwaukee. While still conserva- 
tive in all that she says and does, it is believed 
that Milwaukee has taken some steps in “for- 
ward educational movements” in recent years 
that are recognized as of the very first impor- 
tance by the educational world of this country, at 
least. And it is even asserted that some Euro- 
pean countries are looking with deep interest on 
the outcome of some, of Milwaukee’s undertak- 
ings in the educational field. Certainly, this is 
indicative of growing worth and worthiness. 

Perhaps one of the most important “move- 
ments” undertaken in Milwaukee is the establish- 
ing of trade schools for boys and for girls under 
the patronage of the Milwaukee board of educa- 
tion. The School of Trades for Boys is the first 
of its kind ever undertaken by a public school 





system in the United States. It is maintained for 
the purpose of instructing young men in the prac- 
tice and fundamental principles of the manu- 
facturing and building trades. The trades of- 
fered are: Pattern making, machinist and tool 
making, carpentry and woodworking, plumbing 
and gasfitting. Instruction is given in shop 
practice and trade lectures; in mechanical and 
freehand working drawing; in workshop mathe- 
matics; in shop inspection trips, to be followed 
with a carefully written report by the pupil; and 
with practical talks and lectures on subjects con- 
nected with each trade. 

The immediate management of both schools of 
trades is with an advisory committee of five citi- 
zens familiar with some of the trades taught. 
But all action is subject to the approval of the 
Milwaukee board of education. The plan of con- 
trol has worked well so far as it applies to the 
boys’ school; but the Girls’ School of Trades 
presents problems that are somewhat different; 
and while the school has been a great success, 
even greater than the boys’ school, this has come 
about in spite of some ill-advised action on the 
part of those in direct charge of the school. 

In the Trade School for Girls millinery and 
dressmaking are taught. A short period is given 
to domestic science and to physical culture. The 
fact is recognized that these girls will sometime 
be home makers. Hence, the importance to be 
well prepared not only as bread winners, but 
bread makers as well. The attendance at the 
girls’ school, which has not been established quite 
a year, is steadily increasing. At the present 
rate, it will soon exceed all the present facilities of 
the system. 

Ex-President Roosevelt recently inspected 
these schools and pronounced them a surprising 
success. He said that they made for democracy 
and democratic institutions as no other undertak- 
ing ever had or could. The equality of oppor- 
tunity which the scheme presented to the average 
child appealed to him most strongly. 

Milwaukee is now educating its blind children 
in its public schools. The children are given 
individual assistance in getting their daily tasks. 
They are then required to recite in the same 
classes with the “seeing” children. It is both in- 
teresting and remarkable to note the progress 
made by these unfortunate children. In many in- 
stances, the blind children far surpass their more 
fortunate classmates in the excellence of scholar- 
ship attained. This is the second large school 
system in this country which has adopted the plan 
of having the blind and seeing children recite to- 
gether, Chicago being the first city to try this 
plan. School authorities are so well pleased with 
the plan here that there is no thought of chang- 
ing it. The fact that parents and friends can 
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is the real enjoyment which it gives for the time 


have their wards.at. home every day makes this 
plan one of the greatest of its kind. This method 
of teaching the blind at home has been in vogue 
in this city for three years and is now regarded as 
a permanent institution. 

Slow and abnormal pupils are receiving con- 
siderable attention in the Milwaukee system. 
The plan has not been worked out in all of its de- 
tails or in many of its possibilities, but substan- 
tial progress has been made with the ungraded 
class and with the exceptional child. The work 
is a large one, and cannot be accomplished in a 
short period of time. Then, too, the problem re- 
quires teachers who are specially trained for the 
work. And they are not to be had for the asking. 
The significance of this movement is that the un- 
graded class teacher gives individual work to the 
child and brings him up to the required educa- 
tional standard, so that he can take his place in 
the class where he really belongs. And the ex- 
ceptional child, usually less than normal from 
birth or from accident, is also given individual 
help by the teacher, but along somewhat differ- 
ent lines, and is trained to do the work for which 
his talents seem to best fit him. This field of 
effort is still in the beginning stage. But some 
substantial progress is already noted. 

It has already been noted that a large part of 
the children attend the private and church 
schools. The Milwaukee public schools, how- 
ever, have, for many years, provided manual 
training and domestic science in the system. 
The equipment for this work is rather expensive. 
The private schools have been unable to pro- 
vide it for their patrons on account of the ex- 
pense. Accordingly, a few years ago, the offer 
was made to the private schools to receive in- 
struction in the public schools in manual train- 
ing and in cooking. This has been accepted, and 
fully 1,000 children in the private and parochial 
schools are receiving this instruction in the public 
‘schools, and the attendance is steadily increas- 
ing. At first, there were some friends of public 
‘education who were inclined to oppose it, fearing 
that it might lead to a demand for a part of the 
public funds for the private schools. But this 
was shown to be very remote, and is, of course, a 
policy which the courts would pronounce uncon- 
stitutional. The plan is working most admirably. 

The larger use of school buildings, the use for 
neighborhood organizations, for debating and 
literary clubs, for musical societies, and for other 
social, political, and educational purposes, but not 
‘ strictly along lines of school work, is another 
“forward” step which has gained a firm hold of 
our people. There has not much been accom- 
plished in this field gs yet, but the leaven is 
working, and results are looked for in the near 
future. Civic bodies are becoming interested in 
the opportunity here offered, and the possibilities 
are recognized as considerable. The making oi a 
better citizenship, which follows closely in the 
wake of the larger use of school buildings, alone 
justifies such action. But there are other rea- 
sons for this innovation, not the least of which 
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being, and at a slight cost. to the taxpayer. 

Medical inspection of the schools has recently 
been ordered. It has progressed far enough to 
impress all with its need and with the wisdom of 
the plan. It will be enlarged as the funds at the 
disposal of the board of education permit. 

The compulsory attendance at school has long 
been a part of the school system in Wisconsin, 
but truant children are becoming less common: 
every year. This is due, in large part, on ac- 
count of the very efficient administration of this 
department. The church schools loyally assist 
the public school truancy department in this part 
of its work. 

It is interesting to note that the public school’ 
system of Milwaukee is growing most rapidly. 
It is unable to meet all of the demands upon its 
resources. This is so because more territory is 
being added to the city, thereby enlarging the 
system, and because the population is increasing 
beyond the ability of the school board to accom- 
modate it, and because the sentiment is growing 
for a public education, an education which many 
of us believe is the only true education in a 
representative government. The increasing de- 
sire, particularly, for high school education is 
one of the most interesting, as it is one of the 
most encouraging signs in the present situation 
in Milwaukee’s public school system. New high 
school buildings are erected only to be over- 
crowded in a year or two, when it was thought 
that they would serve for a decade, at least. But 
we are glad it is thus. 

Since the foregoing was written another ad- 
vance step has been taken by the school board of 
Milwaukee. A dental inspector of school chil- 
dren has been determined upon to be paid for 


out of the school funds. The local dentists have- 


magnanimously offered to maintain a free dental 
clinic for the poor children of the city. This 
service will be rendered by experienced dentists 
only. No dental students will be permitted to 
experiment upon the children’s mouths. Many 
regard this as one of the most hopeful signs of 
increased efficiency in our schools. - We believe 
the results will verify the expectations. It is to 
be noted that this is the first case of a dental in- 
spector being placed in a city school system under 
the pay and direction of that system. 
-4-0-@-0--¢-0-——_______. —__ 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Ever see a buzz saw 

Walk into your house? 
Ever see the cheese bait 

Walk to catch a mouse? 





Ever see an ice hole 
Open up on land? 
Ever see the powder 
Walk to meet the brand? 


Point of observation 
Must be plain to view: 
Don’t you trouble trouble, 
It won’t trouble you. 
—McLandburgh Wilson, in New York Sun, 
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H{GH SCHOOL, SOUTH BOSTON, 
AUGUSTUS D. SMALL, HEAD MASTER. 


TRAINING OF RURAL TEACHERS IN NEBRASKA. 


BY HON. E. C. BISHOP, 
State Superintendent in 1909-10. 


Nebraska provides for special normal courses 
in the high schools. 

The experimental stage has passed. The excel- 
lent results attained by actual trial of this method 
of helping to prepare more and better teachers 
for rural schools attest the wisdom of those who 
evolved the plan. The hundreds of such teachers 
now doing successful work in our schools are 
evidence of the fact that normal training in high 
schools in Nebraska has helped in a large way to 
solve the problem of a greater supply of better 
trained teachers for the rural schools. 

That the normal training work is meeting with 
the approval of school men and women, of 
patrons, and of high school pupils, is shown by 
the large increase in enrollment in classes and the 
increase in the number of schools giving the 
work. From a dozen schools giving the work 
previous to 1907, when the state appropriation 
was made available, the work has grown to sixty- 
nine schools in 1907-8, ninety-eight in 1908-9, and 
110 in 1909-10. The general expression of satis- 
faction from county superintendents, school 
boards, and patrons with the quality of work done 
by graduates of normal training high schools, is 
our strongest evidence of the wisdom of continu- 
ing to extend the work to.all communities of the 
state. 

At the last session of the legislature the value 
of this work to the state and its bearing upon the 
development of the highest type of citizenship 
through education was fully discussed, after 
which the appropriation was increased from $50,- 
000 to $75,000, thus indicating the views of men 
who give careful attention to the real needs of the 
people. 

The interest in and the enthusiasm for the 


work so general throughout the state comes from 
the real test as shown by the results already at- 
tained even in the short time that normal train- 
ing has been operative. The normal schools, 
filled to their capacity, are unable to supply a 
sufficient number of teachers for the grades of 
city and town schools. This leaves the high 
school the greatest source of supply for teachers 
for rural schools. The rural schools must con- 
tinue to be supplied with teachers, very largely, by 
the high schools. It is this condition which 
makes the normal training course in high 
schools of so great importance to the upbuilding 
of the rural school, which has been and will con- 
tinue to be one of the greatest factors in educa- 
tion in this country. A larger number of gradu- 
ates from normal training high schools are now 
teaching in the rural schools than of those hold- 
ing elementary certificates from all the state and 
private schools combined. 

This shows the immediate value and effective- 
ness of the high school normal training. Many 
of the most capable students are made quickly 
available for the rural schools where they are 
most needed. Only about 600 of those now 
teaching in rural schools in Nebraska have had 
no normal training. Two thousand two hundred 
and seven have graduated from the normal train- 
ing course in high schools in the past three years, 
and a sufficient number of these to make a change 
for the better are in active work. 

City superintendents say that normal training 
has improved the discipline in the high school; 
has given higher ideals to the school; has helped 
normal pupils into a better attitude toward their 
studies, as well as toward discipline; and has 
brought the community into closer and more 
helpful relation to the schools. Fach of these 
points will appeal at once to the intelligent patron 
of the public schools as being very desirable for 
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forming the atmosphere and environment that 
will be most helpful in developing true manhood 
and womanhood. 


The purpose of a state system of education is 
to place within the reach of every child the proper 
facilities for a common school education. The 
city and town schools of the better class have pro- 
vided modern facilities for the education of the 
children of their own communities. Rural 
schools, outside of the exceptional districts, have 
failed to keep pace with progress in other lines of 
development. The rural school cannot be what 
it should be unless it has well trained teachers. 
The grade of work done in the rural schools de- 
pends upon the téacher more than upon any 
other one factor, 


County superintendents report that the normal- 
trained teachers from high schools have very 
much improved the grade of work done in rural 
schools. We are at the beginning of a solution 
of the problem. Teachers for rural schools 
should not only have a general training for teach- 
ing, but should. have an operative degree of spe- 
cial training for teaching in rural communities. 
This provision is being rapidly met by the best 
high schools in the introduction of courses in 
agriculture, domestic science, and manual train- 
ing, which enables a teacher educated in the 
normal training high school to make an effective 
application of educational principles and practice 
in his work in the rural community. The time is 
near when these courses of study will be a re- 
quirement in all institutions training teachers for 
rural communities. 

The average teaching experience of a teacher is 
three years. The greater number of teachers re- 
maining in the service longer than this time get 
iheir first experience in the rural schools, and 
then pass on to graded or high school work. If 
rural schools are to have trained teachers, we 
must not only train a large number, but must con- 
tinue to do this each year. Cities and towns will 
continue to be partly provided with trained teach- 
ers from normal schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, and by teachers who have had successful ex- 
perience in rural school work. This drain upon 
the rural schools cannot be stopped. The only 
remedy is to provide each year such a supply of 
properly trained teachers that the rural schools 
will not suffer materially because of it. 

The free high school law, together with the 
normal training requirements needed to secure a 
first- or second-grade certificate, are bringing 
hundreds of the most capable young people from 
the rural schools into high schools, where many 
of them graduate from the normal training 
course. These become the best type of teacher 
for the rural school. They rank well in scholastic 
attainments with city youth, and they understand 
and sympathize with rural conditions in a way 
‘that urban-bred teachers cannot. 

To normal training high schools the rural 
population is looking for those well-trained teach- 
ers who are of the type needed to inspire pupils 
with a desire for intellectual culture and at the 
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same time keep them in sympathy with rural life. 
Here is the solution of the greatest social, civic, 
and economic problems of the state. Foster a 
better educational policy for agricultural com- 
munities, give an education that is fitting, appro- 
priate, and practical, an education that provides 
the right degree of general culture and that in- 
cludes the elements of agriculture, domestic sci- 
ence, and manual training, and we shall see not 
only the young people whose future is best di- 
rected thereby, remain on the farm, but remain 
there with that better training by which they will 
utilize the most advanced methods of husbandry, 
not only to the financial advantage of city and 
country, but with that degree of intellectual and 
spiritual attainment that will make them better 
citizens and of the optimistic class who learn to 
enjoy and utilize their environment for the best 
ends of life. This can be accomplished only by 
better and properly trained rural teachers. These 
must come largely from the farm through the 
normal training and agricultural high schools 
back to the country school. 
0-60 
THE VALUE OF PANAMA. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

American interest in Panama must necessarily 
be acute by reason of its just position to that 
great world work of the century, the American 
Panama Canal. It is all essential that our rela- 
tions with this youngest but one of the world’s 
republics shall be close and cordial. Moreover, 
there is a great wealth of undeveloped resources in 
that country, and American capital is always 
seeking profitable and safe employment; further- 
more, since the establishment of the republic, fol- 
lowing the separation from Colombia, a large 
trade has arisen between it and the United 
States. 

The following bureau of statistics figures give 
our trade with Panama as:— 


Fiscal Year. Exports To. Imports From. 


gp MP Se 4 Be TG Nags $440,747 
Be ee il 2 ER 813,154 
ge Me Lee ee ert 1,065,887 
tT Ae ie, ORR 1,752,314 
Be .eitededsctloneis ee .* 18 232,666 1,469,344 
BNP ji. tvesl¥ sce nitallies <a! cumple ua 16,797,530 1,676,994 
1910 ree ..2+.. 20,596,371 2,229,169 


While it is true that part of these growing ex- 
ports arise by reason of our canal operations, yet 
the fact remains that in the six years quite a 
large trade has been built up between us in arti- 
cles necessary for use at both ends of the line. 
As our relations become closer, that trade will 
naturally increase, and considerably so. Panama 
needs our help and support, and we need the use 
of her resources and the buying trade of her 
people. 

Panama City is the capital of the country, and 
the centre of its trade and influence. The city is 
the seat of a bishop and several consulates, and 
had a cathedral, ruined convents, a Jesuit col- 
lege, and a university founded in 1751. It has 
no actual port, but vessels anchor safely between 
the mainland and a chain of islands, It is sity- 
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ated on a coral peninsula running into the Gulf of 
Panama. Funded near the Pacific coast in 1518 
by Pedro Arias Davila, Panama became wealthy 
in the days of the Peruvian mines, and was the 
oldest and richest colony in America in 1671, 
when it was taken, looted, and burned by the 
English buccaneer, Sir Henry Morgan. The 
present city, six miles from the site of the old, 
was built two years after, and with its granite 
fortifications, now in ruins, was the strongest 
Spanish fortress on the Pacific. The rush of 
gold-seekers to California in 1849 renewed its 
prosperity somewhat, and in 1855 procured for it 
railroad connection (now the property of the 
United States) with the Atlantic port of Colon; 
nearly 100,000 passengers and 1,000,000 tons of 
freight landed by about 1,000 steamships are an- 
nually carried by this American road. Besides 
this mere reshipping business, the road has a 
larger part of the export trade of Panama. 

Exports to the United States consist chiefly of 
India rubber, cocobolo nuts, bananas, turtle 
shells, ivory nuts, deer skins, hides, and coffee. 
Imports from this country are mainly dry goods, 
provisions, coal, lumber, kerosene, hardware, 
liquors, and canal supplies. 

With an area of 31,500 square miles and an ex- 
tent east and west of 460 miles, the republic 
of Panama has a population of about 300,000 of 
the most heterogeneous sort, outside of the canal 
zone. There are many people of Spanish and 
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Indian descent, and especially on the Atlantic 
coast a number of English-speaking negroes and 
mulattoes. Panama City has a population of 
about 40,000, and Colon (or Aspinwall) one of 
about 5,000. 

Panama is bounded on the north by the Carib- 
bean sea, on the east by the Gulf of Darien and 
Atrato river, which separates it from Colombia, 
on the south by the Pacific ocean, notably on the 
southwest by the indenting Gulf of Mexico, and 
on the west by Costa Rica, the boundary being 
unsettled and long in dispute. The interior in 
general, and especially in the northwest along 
Mosquito bay and in the southeast along the 
Atrato river, is marked “unexplored” on the 
most recent and complete maps of the country. 
The interior is thick with hills and mountains, a 
few being extinct volcanoes. It is in this so- 
called “unexplored” part of the country that 
much mineral wealth lies hidden. The banks of 
the streams, and, indeed the greater part of the 
country, is covered with dense tropical vegetation. 
There are a few treeless uplands along the Pa- 
cific side between the Costa Rican border and the 
Gulf of Panama. The only important rivers are 
the ill-named Rio Grande, emptying into the Pa- 
cific near the city of Panama, and the Rio 
Chargres, which flows into Limon bay, near 
Colon. The importance of these two rivers lies 
largely in their proximity to the American 
Panama Canal. 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.—(X1.) 


BY BRENELLE HUNT, 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SCREWS AND PINS. 

Look up “screws” and “pins” in some good 
encyclopedia, and tell the class what you find of 
their history and method of manufacture. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT CUTTING AND HEADING. 
Screws and pins are all made from metal 
wire of appropriate sizes, cut off the right length, 


forcing it into the depression in (b), which gives 
shape to the head of the screw. As the block (b) 
shoots quickly down, the blank screw is pushed 
out, and more wire feeds in, ready to be cut and 
headed. 


PROBLEMS. 
1. If one machine cuts and heads 








90 small screws in a minute, how 





























many would be made in 1] hour? 
How many in one 8-hour day? 

jas 2. If one man looks after 1] such 

\ machines, how many blank screws 
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constitute his day’s work? How 
many do you think could have been 








headed, and pointed by machinery. These ma- 
chines do this work automatically; the man in 
charge merely feeds and oils them. One man 
can look after from ten to fifteen machines. 

One step in this interesting process is illus- 
trated above. In Fig. 1 (a) is a fixed block of 
tempered steel; (b) is a movable block. The wire 
feeds in through the hole (cc), extending a short 
distance beyond the face of the block (b), which 
moves upward, as shown in Fig. 2, cutting the 
wire off the length required. At the same time 
a hammer (d) strikes the exposed end of the wire, 


——.'made by hand before the days of 
machinery? 

3. Screws are sold by the gross. How many 
gross turned out by this man in a day? 

4. How many gross by a man who looks 
after 12 machines, each averaging 105 per min- 
ute? 

5. Compute the output of each man as fol- 
lows -— 


venient. Saas ad 
umber o umber per Total Total 8 

Machines. Minute. on.” ear i. Gro 
Mr. Jones ...... 9 95 ? ? ? 
Mr. Sampson .. 12 110 ? ? ? 
Mr. Moore .... ll 90 ? ? ? 
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It looks as though “equal pay” is to win in 
New York city. Dr. Maxwell advocates it, and 
so does the board of estimates. 
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HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS GOOD. 

“Prove all things. Hold fast that which is 
good.” Never was there such need of empha- 
sizing those sentences as now. It is the time to 
challenge conventionalities. It is time for taking 
account of stock. It is the time to prove all 
things. Men have a right to call upon us to give 
a reason for the-faith that is in us. 

Unquestionably eliminations, modifications, 
and substitutions are needed, and there is no 
occasion to get excited if we are held up in any 
phase of educational precedure and a demand 
made upon us that we defend our traditional 
activity. We must stand ready to offer convinc- 
ing proof that what we do is wholesome, sane, 
and, under conditions as they are, our best. It is 
for the friends of the school to be open-minded to 
suggestion. 

On the other hand the burden of proof is with 
the assailants. It is for the prosecution to prove 
that existing activity is wrong, and that what 
they propose is really better than that which now 
is. The presumption is that a man is innocent 
until he has been proven guilty, that that which 
has worked well for quarter of a century, more or 
less, will still work well unless it is clearly 
shown that it does not and that something else 





will work better. 
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We are in the midst of a rage of “get-rich- 
quick” legislation. The government is begin- 
ning to imprison the scamps who have robbed 
the confiding, weak, and ignorant of the land of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. A notable fea- 
ture of these rascals is that they have never been 
a success in any legitimate business, and use 
their inexperience in legitimate business as the 
claim of their schemes to pay fifty cents on a dol- 
lar in annual dividend. Their plan is always the 
same, they prejudice you against legitimate 
business, use wild and false figures, and promise 
huge and impossible returns. 

Much foolish and even rascally legislation is 
brought about in the same way. Men who have 
no important legitimate success to their credit 
seek to undermine faith in things that are legiti- 
mate, use the fact that they are not a success as 


a basis of appeal to the public, use figures that 


are false as his satanic majesty, and promise 
one hundred per cent. dividend immediately. It 
is a bunco game of the worst kind, and yet the 
public is as gullible as are the men who buy other 
gold bricks. 

School children, authors of text-books, and 
publishers are the prey of these schemers in some 
states. There are self-seeking demagogs who 
are ready to propose any sort of vagary. They 
indulge in any falsity of fact or figures which 
their imagination prompts. It must be said, 
however, that they have been beaten back from 
some of their false positions. They do not now 
repeat their falsehoods about the quality of books 
or question their educational merit, nor do they 
venture to assail the cost of books, which is 
about the least expensive necessity in life, in 
fact, the only thing that has not been raised in 
the “cost of living.” They, however, have not 
abandoned their quest, and think they find 
ambuscades from which to fire. 

These schemers know full well that the cost of 
school books to the individual child in the com- 
mon school is not more than one dollar per year, 
which is the cost of a circus or two, or of a 
Christmas toy, but even knowing this, they throw 
out wild figures by which they hope to gain sup- 
port. Here are a few samples: ‘The school 
books of Chicago cost pupils millions of dollars 
a year,” whereas the entire school-book trade of 
the state of Illinois is not more than $700,000 a 
year. “The school books in my _ congres- 
sional district cost a million dollars a year,” 
whereas that entire state with many con- 
gressional districts does not spend one-third of a 
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million dollars a year for its entire school-book 
bill. The plain unvarnished facts are these: In 
the public schools of the United States and of 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines there are 
enrolled 17,000,000 pupils, with a total school ex- 
penditure of a little more than $371,000,000. To 
supply those 17,000,000 pupils with text-books 
entails only an outlay of about $13,000,000, not 
quite eighty cents per pupil per year. The en- 
tire school-book cost is only about 3 per cent. 
of the school expense. No greater nor more 
dishonest statements are poured into the people’s 
ear than that of the schemers who endeavor to 
legislate the pupil out of his birthright. Next to 
the teacher in importance is the school-book, and 
you cannot injure either without such action 
jeopardizing the welfare of the child. 

It is admitted one community should not pay 
more for its books than any other; however, 
there are different marketing methods. In some 
places boards of education buy their books direct, 
pay the freight and all handling charges, and sell 
the books to the pupils at just what they cost. 
In other places retail booksellers handle the 
books, and in addition to adding to the wholesale 
cost of the books, the freight and handling 
charges, they also add a small profit. This 
profit in some instances is regulated by law: In 
South Dakota the dealers can add 10 per cent. 
profit to the cost of the books; in Missouri, 15 
per cent.; in West Virginia, 20 per cent., etc. 

We now and then hear that it is a hardship for 
a child that moves from one place to another to 
buy new books, and this is dwelled upon and 
emphasized. True, there are some cases where 
pupils leave one school for another, and conse- 
quently are compelled to buy new books, but the 
percentage of such removals is very small. This 
condition is not difficult to correct, as a law 
regulating the matter has been enforced in Ohio 
for a number of years. The law requires boards 
of education to purchase from pupils who are to 
leave the community at reasonable prices their 
school books, and in turn the boards sell these 
books at the same prices to other pupils who 
may enter their own school. There are no con- 
ditions surrounding the adoption and marketing 
of school books that cannot be properly adjusted 
without causing injury to the school interests, but 
let no one meddle therewith who begins with 
falsehood and appeals the argument of the 
demagog. 

School legislation, initiated by educators, is, as 
a rule, sane and good for pupil and teacher as 
well as for state. 
fathered by the sensational schemers, and is sup- 
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Iniquitous legislation is 
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ported by the ignorant. When brigands make 
an attack upon the public school, the teaching 
force should display its, manliness by fearlessly 
denouncing the project. They should stand to- 
gether and choose leaders who are capable, dis- 
creet, and courageous, 
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Best excursions ever planned for California will 
be arranged for this summer. 
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NEW STATESMANSHIP. 

Evolution by new creations is the latest of 
revelations and it really looks as though Con- 
gressman W. D., Jamieson of Lowa had really dis- 
covered the germ of a new statesmanship in 
which the aim of candidates will be to secure vot- 
ers rather than votes, will be to appeal to con- 
scientious constituents rather than to pedlers of 
influence, will be to attach whole families to the 
party rather than the decaying tops of the family 
tree, will be to make all people thrifty rather 
than the favored few who have drawn a prize by 
industrial or commercial gambling. 

For the first time in nearly a century and a 
quarter a congressman—Congressman W.. D. 
Jamieson— has written a letter to every teacher 
in his district, not a letter in search of influence 
or support, but a letter of helpfulness to the 
teacher and all of her pupils, for their sake and 
not for his. Here is a copy of the letter:— 


My dear teacher: At the request of the county 
superintendent of your county and through the 
courtesy of Mr. Joseph A. Arnold, editor and 
chief of the Bureau of Publications of the De- 
partment of Agriculture here in Washington, I 
am having sent to you Bulletins Nos. 218 and 
385, which relate to the school gardens and to 
agricultural clubs; and through the courtesy of 
Mr. James E. Jones, chief clerk of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, there will be sent to you in a little 
while a package of garden seeds for your school, 
especially prepared for the school garden, to- 
gether with a letter of suggestion from their hor- 
ticultural department. I hope the superintendent 
and all of us may have your earnest co-operation 
in our effort to get your boys and girls more in- 
terested in and attracted to things relating to the 
farm life. It is a very important work and you 
are in a position now to be a decided factor in its 
development. 

Will you please let me know if these reach you 
all right. I would also like to have your ideas 
about this work. Please let me know if there is 
anything I can do to help you. I wish for you 
and for your scholars a good New Year. 

Very truly, your friend in your work, 
W. D. Jamieson. 

This ought to be to the future citizenship of the 
country as important an event as the discovery 
of antitoxine has been in the elimination of cer- 
tain much dreaded diseases. Carriéd to its logi- 
cal conclusions it ought to make the scandalous 
vote buying in country districts and the purchas- 
ing of seats in the halls of legislation unthinkable. 
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At length the schools are recognized as the 
source of purity in citizenship. Think of a con- 
gressman’s letter starting off with “At the re- 
quest of your county superintendent.” 

College presidents, state and city superinten- 
dents have been ignored by congressional com- 
mittees, lo, these many years, but here is a con- 
gressman writing a letter to every teacher in his 
district, providing her with working materials at 
the suggestion of a county superintendent, and 
she a woman. All honor to such a man, who ap- 
preciates the significance of the purification of the 
sources of national wealth and civic honor. 
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BAD FAITH. 

The public press has been publishing broad- 
cast a report that a certain New England super- 
intendent tried to prevent the election of Mr. 
Hughes of Washington to the superintendency at 
Syracuse. This in no sense represents the facts 
in the case. The superintendent in question was 
asked “confidentially” about Mr. Hughes as com- 
pared with another party. Now whatever may 
have been said was strictly a confidential com- 
munication. It appears to have been put on file 
where others saw it. 

It is never wise for any one to write to any 
city board of education or to any of its members 
“confidentially.” There is no such thing as a 
“confidential” letter to a member of a board of 
education about a candidate, and no member of 
a board of education has a right to ask for confi- 
dential information. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 


The fact that another rival movement with the 
word “scout” in its title has come to grief should 
not be allowed to harm the “Boy Scouts of 
America,” an organization of which Ernest 
Thompson Seton is chief scout, and for which he 
stands sponsor, with Lee F. Hanmer as executive 
secretary and George D, Pratt as treasurer. 

Of course there are many honorary names as- 
sociated with the movement, but that may be 
true of any organization, but nothing can go 
wrong or fail to go right with three such men as 
Seton, Hanmer, and George D. Pratt as the real 
working factors. 





NEW ENGLAND AND THE MIDDLE WEST. 


It has been a matter of surprise, both East and 
West, that New England has “come back.” In 
this census, Rhode Island has gained 26 per 
cent.; Connecticut, 22 per cent., and Massachu- 
setts, 20 percent. In the Mississippi valley 
Michigan gained 16 per cent.; Kansas, 15 per 
cent.; Ohio, 14.7; Indiana, 7.3; Missouri, 6 per 
cent., and lowa made a slight loss. 
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NOTABLE SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Of all the educational institutions in the United 
States deserving high praise, few rank with the 
Boston Sloyd Training school, Gustaf Larsson, 
principal, established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw in 
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1888. In these twenty-three years it has sent 
out 400 skilful teachers of sloyd, and more than 
100,000 children are studying sloyd under these 
teachers to-day. Forty-four are teaching sloyd 
in Boston, and under its influence ten sloyd cen- 
tres have been recently established in South 
India and six in Mexico. 
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The appointments and re-appointments on the 
Chicago board of education are a conclusive 
demonstration that the present glorious work 
will continue. Two of the eight are re-appointed, 
and the other three would have been but for their 
inability to continue to give time to the duties. 
The three new men are known to be emphati- 
cally in favor of the present noble leadership. 


We recently referred to the famous Springfield 
test with which Mr. Riley was associated, and 
failed to note that he is now superintendent © of 
schools at Holyoke. We spoke of him as at 
Springfield, as he was when he made the test. 


The retirement of A. R. Urion from the presi- 
dency of the Chicago board of education is cause 
for universal regret. That he consented to a 
re-appointment on the board was especially grati- 
fying. 

Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, ex-county superin- 
tendent of Colorado, has one vote in the legisla- 
ture for United States senator. She is the first 
woman ever to receive a vote for this office. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, never did anything more 
graciously than he championed the cause of 
women teachers’ salaries in Boston. 


No vocational school work that is not more 
educational than vocational will long endure. It 
can no more endure than corn can have roots 
without stalks, or stalks without roots. 


It is interesting to see the war-fiend papers re- 
belling at the world-peace movements. It seems 
to amuse them, and it harms no one so far as we 
can see. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop and President G. Stanley 
Hall are liable to disagree if they are not care- 
ful. At least their language is a bit overheated. 


The college yell and the college songs! Well, 
the discussion is being carried on by competent 
disputants, and the rest of the world can enjoy it. 


The learning of some foreign language is in- 
dispensable to good intellectual expansion. 


If Boston elementary teachers do not get a 
salary raise, all signs will fail. 


San Francisco won the Panama Exposition. 
Open-air is the only perfect ventilation. 

A. I. L., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1. 
Mobile, February 23, 24, 25. 


San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 

The tariff question holds the most prominent 
place in the deliberations of Congress. It has 
been brought to the front, first by the proposed 
reciprocity agreement with Canada, and, second, 
by the President’s tariff commission bill. As to 
the last the triumph in the Ways and Means com- 
mittee of the President’s plan for a permanent 
tariff board has been followed by a still more 
significant triumph in the House, where the bill 
was passed after one day’s debate by an over- 
whelming majority. The Democrats split upon 
this bill, a portion of the Democratic vote, headed 
by “Champ” Clark, the House Democratic leader, 
being polled for the bill, and a portion against it. 
The effect of this measure will be to substitute 
for the present tariff board, whose term expires 
next June by limitation, a permanent board of 
five, appointed for a six-years’ term, and em- 
powered to carry on its investigations of business, 
trade, and industrial conditions not only at Wash- 
ington but in any other place in this country or 
abroad. The result should be a scientific basis 
for whatever tariff changes may be found desir- 
able. 

AS TO RECIPROCITY. 

As to reciprocity with Canada, a determined ef- 
fort is being made to shelve the question alto- 
gether. The interests which are injuriously af- 
fected are rallying all their strength to this end, 
and they are favored by the fact that less than a 
month of the life of this Congress remains. But 
President Taft remains undisturbed by the tu- 
mult; and he makes no secret of his intention to 
convene the next Congress in special session to 
take up the question, if Congress does not enact 
the required legislation at this session. The 
situation is peculiar in this respect, that, as the 
proposed legislation is the result of mutual con- 
cessions, it cannot be amended, but must be ac- 
cepted or rejected as its stands. Obviously, if it 
were to be pared down on this side by Congress 
and on the other by the Dominion Parliament, 
the essential character of the arrangement would 
be lost. The situation is at once more difficult 
and more easy than if the arrangement had been 
framed in the form of a treaty; in that case, only 
the action of the Senate would have been neces- 
sary, but, on the other hand, a two-thirds major- 
ity would have been required. 

CANADA AND ENGLAND. 

The proposed reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada has introduced a new issue 
into British politics which were already suffi- 
ciently confused and vivacious. It is appre- 
hended, and not wholly without reason, that such 
a strengthening of business and commercial ties 
between the two neighboring countries as is cer- 
tain to result from the agreement c2nnot take 
place without a corresponding weakening of ties 
between Canada and the mother country, Hence 
the vehemence of the discussion of the scheme in 
England, Although the nominal concessions 


made by Canada in the agreement are much 
smaller than those made by the United States, 
their relative importance and their significance 
are greater. It is reasonably clear that what 
Canada buys in the United States she will not 
buy in England; and although no sane person 
ever now imagines that Canada may at some fu- 
ture time become a part of the American Union, 
the practical working of the new agreement 
would be undoubtedly toward closer relations, ev- 
ery way, than those now existing. 
AN ANCIENT SCANDAL REVIVED. 

It seems ungracious and unnecessary, almost 
on the eve of the coronation of King George V. 
to revive the ancient scandal about.his alleged 
morganatic marriage, in his youth, to an admir- 
al’s daughter, at Malta. The story has been told 
and retold with a great deal of particularity,— 
different rumors naming the daughter of Admiral 
Seymour and the daughter of Admiral Tryon. 
Recently a London paper called the Liberator 
was suppressed and its publisher imprisoned, for 
reviving the story; and the trial of this publisher 
has served to bring the whole matter to the at- 
tention of the world when it might well have been 
ignored altogether. It séems to be a blundering 
proceeding; but it is said to have been inspired 
by Queen Mary, who is understood to be rather 
abnormally sensitive. The trial, however, af- 
forded the King an opportunity to place on rec- 
ord, in a letter addressed to the court, an em- 
phatic denial of the whole story; and the luckless 
publisher will atone for his error by a year in 
jail. 

MISSIONARIES AT THEIR POSTS. 

While traders and diplomats and travelers are 
scurrying out of Pekin to avoid the bubonic 
plague, and the legations are preparing to secure 
themselves in their reservations, and the German 
Crown Prince has shortened his trip to be out of 
the way of danger, the missionaries at Pekin, at 
Harbin, and elsewhere remain at their posts, min- 
istering to the physical and spiritual needs of the 
people. Many of them, men and women, are 
trained physicians, and they are venturing where 
no others go. It is perhaps the finest tribute to 
the missionary spirit that no one expected them 
to do differently, and that their devotion and 
courage attract only the most casual mention. 

THE DEATH OF MRS. WARD. 

The death of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, at the age of sixty-six, closes a literary 
career of far more than ordinary interest and pro- 
ductiveness. She began writing for the news- 
papers when she was only thirteen, and death 
found her with a volume recently published and 
another in the press. Through the intervening 
years, forty books, more or less, were distributed. 
They covered a wide range, from charming 
books for children to grave religious discussions 
and speculations, with a score or more of novels, 





[Continued op page 107.) 
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THE CLUB. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS. 

[Written for the Somerville (Mass.) Woman’s Club 
Year book.] 
When the storm-clouds burst asunder, 
They reverberate with thunder, 

And when people break asunder there is dole; 
But when people get together, 
There’s improvement in the weather, 

There’s improvement in the climate of the soul. 
“You can’t bear ’em?” Better stand ’em, 
Better go abreast than tandem, 

Better push and help each other through the rub; 
There’s improvement in the weather 
When good women get together, 

When the women get together in the club. 


Better far to mix and mingle 
Than forever to trail single, 
Better far to intermingle with the rest; 
For the soul that has no neighbor 
Is foredoomed to lonely labar, 
And a weight of songless silence in his breast. 
As you judge a piece of leather 
hy the way it holds together, 
So we judge the social units by the way they cling 
és and rub. 
Ah, there’s better social weather 
When the women get together, 
Wuen the women get together in the club. 
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THE LEAFLESS WOODS. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University, Providence. 


It is pleasant to walk in the forest even before 
the coming of the leaves. While the trees are 
leafless, they still have characteristic and indi- 
vidual features. It is purely a winter aspect. 
The hazel and alder “tags,” the incipient “pussy- 
willows,” and the tassels of birch, poplar, and 
many other amentaceous trees, give promise of a 
more abundant and richer life. 

At this season there are times when there is 
little or no snow, and the walker can search out 
familiar woodpaths. In these he hails the mosses 
with peculiar delight; they are so full of grace 
and verdure. Often they represent a miniature 
forest, imitating all the familiar trees. One kind 
always suggests an army of _ spearmen, 
brave moss-troopers, perhaps. How erect they 
carry their weapons! Upon what raid have they 
been, we wonder! | 

Nor are the mosses content to imitate human 
costumes and armament. We find in their 
capsular fruit most astonishing similitudes, it is 
true; as helmets and other items of mediaeval 
dress. But their colors, after all, are their most 
fascinating character. They pass through all 
gradations of green to a sort of white. Then, 
where the true mosses abandon the field, those 
skilful painters, the lichens take up the brush. 

Although these are more commonly gray, like 
the reindeer lichen, there are some that are a 
clear orange or a vivid yellow. One cladonia 
shows intensely scarlet cups or knobs. 
Amphoras, vases, chalices, flagons of silver, of 
gold, or of bronze, are simulated by these humble 
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plants. Sometimes one will note a stone wall 
upon which Nature has apparently tried her 
pigments. There is a strange confusion of hues, 
resulting in a wild and bewitching harmony. The 
palette is not yet ready for depicting a gentian or 
a cardinal-flower. It is with a few faint, tremu- 
lous touches of color that Nature begins. She 
works up through the mayflower, hepatica, 
marsh marigold, columbine, and dandelion to the 
full summer’s glory of the compositae. 

Often there is written upon the bark of trees, 
or upon some exposed cliff, hieroglyphics more 
ancient than those of Thebes or Palmyra. No 
Layard is here to interpret them, though a Gray, 
a Hooker, or Schwendener may guess at their 
meaning. Their record, could we read it, is 
doubtless more important than that of any 
Pharaoh. The wreck of empires, the conquest of 
foes are as nothing to the cyclic changes they 
have witnessed. They perhaps knew the mas- 
todon and ichthyosaur, “Around them fluttered 
the cheerful pterodactyl.’”’ Even now they will 
endure when all else perishes. The most far- 
reaching polar expeditions have always found 
them. They ascend high upon the loftiest moun- 
tains. There they live upon the borders of the 
eternal snow. Everywhere they are the very last 
vegetation to be found. 

We are too apt to despise these humble be- 
ginnings of life, so far below us in the scale of 
development, but they are of profound signifi- 
cance in the scheme. Take a fresh surface of 
rock, just as it comes from the quarry, and ex- 
pose it to the weather. Upon it, ere long, will 
be seen spots of lichens, like fossil tear-drops. 
The little plants begin to disintegrate the rock, 
some soil is formed, mosses spring up, and 
eventually higher plants. Lichens, then, are the 
initial factors in the vegetable procession. 
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A STUDY IN GOLD FISH. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


An aquarium is a rich feast for children,-—-and 
adults, too,—but where this is not accessible, a 
small globe of gold fish will not only furnish per- 
petual delight, but will initiate the little folks into 
some of nature’s most wonderful secrets. While 
there are many unique modifications in form and 
color, the common gold fish perhaps best of all 
illustrates the characteristics of the great family 
to which it belongs, the carp. 

Its original home was in the ponds and sluggish 
streams of China; its natural color was brownish; 
but through the changes of art used by Chinese 
breeders the brown pigment is lost save in very 
young specimens; and the golden, orange, and 
in its more complete state of albinism, the silver 
color prevails. It was introduced into England 
in 1691, and is often kept in ponds, where it 
thrives and breeds abundantly. Its distribution 
for aquarium purposes is world wide, being better 
adapted to this life than any other known fish. It 
is also naturalized in many of our streams, thriy- 
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ing as far north as the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers. 

Its slender form, compressed sides, and taper- 
ing head and tail admirably fit it for shooting 
through the water. Compare this with the form 
of any native fish with which you are familiar. 
Some of the flat fish are sluggish, and the rounded 
ones have the habit of floating, rather than dart- 
ing through the water. 

The common gold fish has a tail almost equally 
lobed. How does it compare in this with the tail 
of the minnow, sunfish, bass, and other familiar 
fish? Its tail is its chief means of locomotion, 
and it is most interesting to watch the movements 
of this organ as it darts or glides along. Be- 
sides the tail fin, there are two other fins ar- 
ranged parallel with the axis of the body—the 
dorsal, along the middle of the back, the de- 
struction of which causes the fish to reel to and 
fro; the anal fin, on the lower side of the body, 
near the tail. Besides, there are two pairs of 
small fins set obliquely to the body, and corre- 
sponding to the limbs of a quadruped. The front 
pair are called pectoral, and the others ventral 
fins. These serve mainly to raise or lower the 
fish, though they also aid it in making a change in 
the direction of its course. 

Little folks may notice with horror the “cracks 
in the side of its head.” These are the gill slits, 
allowing the water to pass out after it has been 
taken into the mouth and passed through the 
fringe-like gills, whence its blood in the thin pas- 
Sages comes into contact with the fresh oxygen. 
This explains the fact that the fish seems to be 
swallowing water, but is really taking it in for the 
sake of the air, which is used by the gills, its sub- 
stitute for lungs. 

The eyes are large, bright, black, and without 
lids. That they are as bright as they look is 
shown by the speed with which they dart to the 
surface for a bit of food floating there or seek 
the other side of the globe if an unfamiliar object 


‘ 


is thrust in front of them. Did you ever see a. 


fish sleep? 

The spawn, or fish eggs, are gathered every 
day during the breeding season, and placed in 
shallow trays. The different hatches must be 
separated, for there are strong cannibalistic traits 
in the character of the gold fish, and one smaller 


than its companions is pretty certain to serve for 
their repast. Even keeping the different hatches 
separate does not always avail, and dealers attest 
that collections of 5,000 may be reduced to one- 
fifth that number when the fish are a month old. 

In mature years there is no affection shown for 
each other, though a desire for companionship is 
manifested. Yet they often fight, proof of which 
remains in broken fins and bodies partly denuded 
of scales. Companions should be of nearly equal 
size, so that there will be no complete mastery. 

Gold fish soon become tame, and will come at 
the call when feed is offered, or will follow the 
finger about the globe. Yet they lack the affec- 
tion of the higher animals. 

The popular notion that they are short lived 
may often be traced to neglect. Being cold- 
blooded animals, they thrive best in a cool room; 
one just above freezing is not too low a tempera- 
ture. If kept in the ordinary living-room the 
water must be changed more frequently. The 
water should be clear, and from a well or 
spring, cistern water not agreeing with them. 
Just how often it should be changed depends upon 
the temperature and ventilation of the room: 
Once or twice a week in winter will suffice, when 
a daily change is necessary in summer. The saf- 
est rule is to observe the actions of the fish. If 
they remain near the bottom of the tank, all is well ; 
but persistently coming to the surface signifies 
lack of oxygen. Turning on the side is a still 
more certain indication of this. It should be 
borne in mind that there is individuality among 
even fish; and if one shows a disposition to linger 
near the surface it may be found simply a habit 
of that fish, and no indication of discomfort. A 
few days of careful observation will enable one te 
quickly detect any trouble. Bread or cracker 
crumbs are poor food. Better use prepared 
wafers, and strictly according to directions. 

Plants growing in the water give off oxygen, 
and aid in keeping it pure. Some of these are 
studies in themselves, and add as much to the 
scientific interest as to the sanitary condition of 
the tank. The aquarium moss, with narrow sub- 
merged leaves, roots in water if the end of the 
stem is placed in sand, and is one of the best 
aquarium plants. Parrot’s feather is also a 
favorite. If the aquarium is of sufficient size, no 
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more interesting plant can be tound than the 
water hyacinth, which so clogged the waters of 
the St. Johns river that Congress was called upon 
to clear it out, navigation being greatly impeded. 
Its long petioles are inflated, and serve the plant 
as buoys, by which it floats on the surface, its 
feathery roots of blue showing to good advantage 
in the clear water. But when grown in shallow 
waters, as in many of the southern streams, with 
no frosts to restrain, the petioles are no longer 
inflated, and the plants become an impenetrable 
mat of growth,—an excellent illustration of how 
nature withdraws her special adaptations when 
they are no longer needed. Of course in the 
aquarium it is always a floating plant, and never 
allowed to monopolize the tank. 

Snails and tadpoles are useful as scavengers, 
and add to the interest in the collection. 
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THE SITUATION AT MOBILE. 
To Whom It May Concern:— 

Within a week after Mobile had been selected as the 
place of meeting for the Department of Superintendence, 
N. B. A., for this year, my colleague, Professor J. W. 
Hall, wrote a letter to the Battle house engaging a room 
for us. His letter was duly acknowledged and _ the 
reservation promised. Two weeks ago, thinking that 
the demand for rooms would be greater than the supply, 
he wrote again generously saying that four of us would 
be willing to occupy one room with a bath at the pub- 
lished rate, The reply to this letter is, in part, as fol- 
lows:— 

“We have entered your reservation for room with 
bath to be occupied by four people at a rate of $2.50 per 
‘day each person as per your request of January 16.” 
And then this postscript: “We cannot hold the room re- 
served for four people unless taken from February 21.” 

In other words, we are asked to pay the sum of $20 
premium for this room in order that we may occupy it 
for a few days beginning February 23, which is the 
first day of the meeting. Even our railroad tickets are 
not good before February 21. 

We do not know to what extent this action of the Bat- 
tle house is typical of the methods which are to be fol- 
lowed by the hotels in Mobile. We do know, however, 
that none of them will succeed in playing any “skin 
game” so far as we are concerned, and we are taking 
this means of acquainting as many as possible with a 
situation which they also may meet. 

On the evening of February 21 we shall have a ban- 
quet of the Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club, at ‘which 
there will be a large attendance of prominent educators 
en route to Mobile. It was the intention to have a spe- 
cial train from Cincinnati leave here the morning of 
February 22 and arrive at Mobile on the 23rd, but the 
condition of affairs indicated above may lead us to re- 
vise our plans. We shall stay away from the meeting 
unless satisfactory arrangements can be made for 
rooms, and we think that it is advisable to discourage 
attendance unless the hotels at Mobile are willing to 
give us a “square deal.” 

Personally, I think it would be a fortunate thing for 
the department if it were to Jearn a lesson at this meet- 
ing so bitter that its members would not be carried 
away in the future by the oratorical effervescence of 
persons who are the instruments of designing men who 
seek to exploit the department in promoting a “boom” 
in some city or section, financial or otherwise. I hope 
that all meetings in the future will be held in some large 
city whose hotel facilities are such that our presence 
would scarcely be noticed. It was clear at the meeting 
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last year that Indianapolis is as small a city as can 
comfortably accommodate the department. 
W. P. Burris, 
Dean, College for Teachers, 
University of Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 26, 1911. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT. 
A. Perry. Sage Foundation Publication. With an in- 
troduction by Luther Halsey Gulick. 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York city: Charities Pub- 
lication Committee. Cloth. Illustrated. 404 pp. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 

The Russell Sage Foundation is making a marvelous 
contribution to human betterment. It has been super- 
lative wise in the selection of its experts. Gulick, Ayres, 
Hanmer, and their associates are simply mighty men, 
and the coming of Clarence A. Perry to their aid along 
a new life but emphasizes the superb wisdom of whom- 
soever chooses their men, and this notable production 1s 
one of the noblest demonstrations of the great work un- 
dertaken by the Sage Foundation. In every community 
there are some intense and noisy souls with more sur- 
face than depth, whose froth is more conspicuous than 
the body of their thought, who raise a hue and cry about 
the use of school property for other than teaching of 
the “‘Three Rs.” They style physiology, drawing, music, 
domestic science, and manual training “fads,” and the 
playgrounds, evening lectures, mothers’ meetings, and 
classes for defectives and tubercular children they style 
“frills.” These persons are usually as long on sarcasm 
as they are short on common sense, hence they have 
fetching ways that capture the thoughtless. The first 
distinct and complete answer to these pedlers of an- 
tique mischief i this book by Clarence A. Perry of the 
Sage Foundation and published by the Charities Publi- 
cation Committee, 105 East Twenty-second street, New 
York, a volume of more than 400 pages, adequately Il- 
lustrated, keenly specific as to detail, and thoroughly re- 
liable in information. One man with the respect of the 
community, who wields a clever pen and is reasonably 
at home on the platform, can, with this book as _ his 
treasure house, fetter all the mulish chumps of a city. 
There is nothing left to be desired as to concrete demon- 
strations of the glorious success of the movement to use 
the people’s proprietorship in the people’s schoolhouse 
for the people’s good. 
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TEXTILES. By William H. Dooley, principal of Law- 
rence Industrial school, Lawrence, Mass. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Twenty-eight illustrations. 
240 pp. Price, $1.00. 

We know of no one as well equipped by information, 
opportunity, and experience to write a text-book on 
“textiles” for a vocational school as Mr. Dooley, and he 
has taken the time and has had the needed publishers’ 
aid for the making of an ideal book, and such he has pro- 
duced. It is adequate in every respect, and it is focused 
just right for the young men in a vocational school. 
The information is winnowed of all mere technical and 
professionally sentimental chaff. All terms needed for 
work in textiles are concisely explained. The phrasing 
is carefully chosen from the standpoint of boys whose 
vocabulary is not large. All needless. statistics are 
omitted. Facts are eliminated unless they are impor- 
tant, and then they are presented in an interesting man- 
ner. 

SPANISH COMPOSITION. 
the University of 
Price, 75 cents. 

IBANEZ’ LA BARACCA. Edited by Hayward Kenis- 
ton, recently of Harvard. Cloth. 325 pp. Price, 
90 cents. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. Crawford’s work on Spanish composition is a gem. 
It is by one who is an instructor in the Romance lan- 
guages. It is arranged for those who have already mas- 
tered the first principles of Spanish, and are ready to 
write and speak the language, the colloquial language of 
Madrid being preferred. Besides the exercises a full 
Spanish-English vocabulary is provided. 

“La Baracca” is a novel by Ibanez, who is one of the 
most prolific of modern Spanish writers. Many of his 
novels are not healthful, they are too close to nature, as 
are many of Zola’s. But this is one of his best for 
school uses, for in Batiste one finds the type of the 


sy J. P. W. Crawford of 
Pennsylvania. Cloth. 127 pp. 
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peaceful, hardworking farmer. And, in this type one 

finds as deep an interest as in some of Millet’s pictures 

of peasant life. Mr. Keniston has ably annotated the 
text, and has provided an unusually copious Spanish- 

English vocabulary. 

HANDBOOK OF GREEK RELIGION. By Arthur 
Fairbanks, director of the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 384 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A simple and yet comprehensive study of the religion 
of the ancient Greeks is to be welcomed by. students of 
Greek civilization, of comparative religions, and of early 
Christianity. And here is just the book that gives such 
students the accurate information they require. That 
the author has had every advantage for the production 
of such a work one can easily credit when he considers 
the author’s relationship to the Museum of Fine Arts. 
He has been in the atmosphere of ancient Greek religion 
through the many treasures of old Greece that the mu- 
seum contains. His studies have led him to group his 
theme as follows: I., Forms of Worship and Belief; II., 
Historical Sketch of Greek Religion; and III., The Re- 
lation of Religion in Greece to Other Phases of Social 
Development. These sections are illustrated by seventy- 
six specially-prepared figures and plans, which greatly 
help the understanding of the textual matter, as do the 
frequent footnotes. The work is also ably indexed. 





THE POETIC PLURAL OF GREEK TRAGEDY. In 
the light of Homeric usage. By Horace Leonard 
Jones of Cornell University. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Paper. 8vo. 167 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
No one but an advanced scholar in Greek will be able 

to understand or appreciate a work of this character. 
It numbers XIX. in Cornell Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy, published by the university, and under the superin- 
tendence of able classical scholars. That the use of the 
plural in the Greek by Homer, and his successors who 
were so largely influenced by him, had a specific intent, 
our author amply and clearly demonstrates. There was 
the plural of society, of modesty, of majesty, of respect, 
of relationship, of reserve, ete., and each and all of these 
are shown in quotations from Homer, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and other Greek writers. Such a work 
is naturally and necessarily recondite, but not beyond 
the ability of advanced scholars to determine and de- 
cide. 


TRANSPORTATION. By W. F. Rocheleau. Great 
American Industries—Book IV. Ohicago: A. Flana- 
gan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 263 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

This is an informing and interesting book dealing with 
transportation in all its phases historically, industrially, 
and commercially. The story of the evolution of trans- 
portation in all countries from earliest times is more 
fascinating than work of fiction could be. What it lacks 
of the love element is more than compensated in the 
larger and more intense romance of it all. Roads and 
carriages, waterway travel, railways, street railways, 
and mail-carrying are among the subjects treated abun- 
dantly and fascinatingly. We wonder that he did not 
incidentally add the latest traction engine scheme which 
has revolutionized so many phases of industry, but 
even without this it is surprisingly complete. It is a 
phase of industry with which we thought we were 
familiar in all its details, but to us this book is full of 
enlightenment. No boy should go out into life without 
the information that is here given in such a charming 
way that no boy will pass it by if it comes his way. It 
is an exceedingly valuable and enjoyable book. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVE. Compiled and 
edited by Alfred Dwight Sheffield. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 12mo. 507 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

The object of this book seems to be the presentation 
of the narratives of the Old Testament in orderly se- 
quence, that they may seem more closely related than in 
the documents themselves. At the same time that the 
compiler follows as a rule the King James’ version be- 
cause of its classic language, he does not follow it in any 
servile manner, as he thinks that at times that version 
fails to completely convey just what the sacred writers 
intended to say. He attempts to correct what seems to 
him the erroneous expressions of copyists, and has mod- 
ernized several of the antique spellings of words. In 
short he believes he has improved the narratives in 
many important particulars. The work is provided to 
meet the requirements of the National Conference on 
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Uniform Requirements in English, which has placed the 
OQ. T. narratives at the head of its list of English sub- 
jects for school reading. The author looks upon these 
narratives as “an abiding standard of taste and elevated 
feeling.” Notes are given when considered necessary, 
and some twenty-five illuminating illustrations. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Caesar’s Gallic War.” (Books 1-1V.) Edited by J. C. Rolfe and 
A.W. Roberts. Price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s sons, 

“The Autobiography of an Electron.” By C. R. Gibson. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“The Rational Method in Primary Writing.” By J, H. Bachten- 
kircher._—*‘Lessons in Penmanship.” By J. H. Bachtenkircher, 
Lafayette, ind.: Published by the author. 

‘One Way Out.” By William Carleton, Price, $1.20. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

‘Op-n-Air Crusaders.” Edited by 8. C. Kingsley. COhicagot 
United Chauities of Chicago, 51 LaSalle Street. 

“QOuida’s A Dog of Flanders.” Edited by R. C. Swart. Price, 25 
sents. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

‘Bookkeeping Simplified. By F.J. Ney. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“A Little Journey to Our Western Wonderland (California).” By 
F. J. Koch. Revised and corrected by George Wharton James. 
Price, 50 cents.. Chicago: A. Flanagan One: 

*‘Huxley’s ee te and Selected Lessens from Lay Ser- 
mons.” Edited by E. H. K. McComb.——‘Lowell’s The Vision of 
Sir Launfal and Selected Poems.” Edited’ by Allan Abbott.—— 
“Gray's Elegy, Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village, The Traveler and 
Other Poems.” Edited by J. F. Hoosic. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

“Under the Roof of the Jungles.”” By C. L. Bull. Price, $2.00. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

“Graded Classics Series: Fifty Famous Fables.” By L. B. Mc- 
Murry. Price, 30 cents. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Co. 

“The Training of Teachers for condary Schools.’’ By J,.F. 
Brown. Price, 31.25.——“The English Language.” Books One and 
Two. By Sarah Winters and J. P. Kennard. Price, 40 cents.—The 
Teaching of Agriculture in the High School.” ByG. A. Bricker. 
Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Com ve 

“The American Year Book for 1910.” Edited by 8. N. D. North. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘*Ecucation in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene.” By Philip Zenner. 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company. 

“The Quest of ‘the Four-Leaved Clover,” Adapted iby W. T. 


Field. Price, 40 cents.—*David Copperfield.” Edited by P. M. 
Buck. Price, 70 cents. —*Parkman’s Oregon Trail.” Edited 
W. E. Leonard. Price, 45 cents.——“Cooper’s The Deerslayer.” 


Abridged by M. F. Lansing. Price, 65 cents. Bosten: Ginn & Co. 
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TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 








An Important New Book 





Government and Politics 
in the United States. 


By William B. Guitteau, Superintendent of 
Schools at Toledo, Ohio. 


A TEXTBOOK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In Press. 


HIS is the most modern 
textbook in a subject in 
which during the past few 
years there have been radical 
changes and far-reaching de- 
velopments, It contains the 
most numerous and appropri- 
ate illustrations of any school 
textbook in government, and 
many diagrams. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Educational Department 2 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


of educational news to be inserted 

J this heading are solicited from 

authorities in every state im the 

Union. "Fo be available, these contributions 

should be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be feosived. by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 9, 10, 11: Hesperia Combina. 
tion, Teachers and Farmers, Hes- 
peria, Mich. 


February 10, 11: Northeastern Wis- 
consin Association, Oshkosh; 
president, A. B. O’Neil, Oshkosh. 


February 11: Hotel Brunswick, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club; Henry Whittemore, presi- 
dent. 


February 14, 15, 16: Religious Edu- 
cation Association, Providence, 
R. L 


February 15, 16, 17: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 


February 17, 18: Northeastern Min- 
nesota Association, Duluth; J. A. 
Vandyke, Coleraine, president. 


February 17, 18: La Crosse South- 
ern Wisconsin Association, Super- 
intendent, C. E. Slothower, Platt- 
ville, president. 


February 17-19: Boys’ Departments, 
Y. M. C. A. of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, Worcester; H. W. 
Gibson, Boston, secretary. 


February 23-25: Department of Su- 
perintendence, Mobile; headquar- 
ters, Battle House; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 


April 5, 6, 7: Northern Minnesota 
Association, St. Cloud; president, 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
eational Association, Mobile: 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 28: _ Fairfield (County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport. 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford: secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond: secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 29. 30. July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. R. 
I.; Edwin ©. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 


July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation. San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 





PRESIDENTS OF THE N. EB. A 
San Francisco, July 8-12. 
President of the N. E. A., Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, superintendent, 
Chicago. 
DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS. 
National council—Charles H. 


Keyes, New York. 
Kindergarten—Miss Jane Hoxie, 
Chicago. 
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Elementary—Miss Adelaide Steele 
Baylor, Wabash, Ind. 

Secondary—H. M. Barrett, Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Higher—Janmes H. Baker, Boulder, 

lo. 


Normal—David B. Johnson, Rock 
Hill, 8. C. 

Superintendence—William M. Da- 
vidson, Omaha. 

Manual and art—Clifford B. Con- 
nelley, Pittsburg. 

Music—Miss Elsie M. Shawe, St. 
Paul. 

Business—Frank E. Lakey, Bos- 
ton. 

Child study—Will Grant Cham- 
bers, Pittsburg. 

Science—George A. Cowen, Bos- 
ton. 

Physical training—Clark W. Heth- 
erington, Chicago. 

School administration—L. D. 
Hines, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Library—Edwin White Gaillard, 
New York. 

Special education—Frank G. 
Bruner, Chicago. 

School patrons—Mrs. O. Shepard 
Barnum, Los Angeles. 

Rural and agricultural—James A. 
Barr, Stockton. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


ELIOT. The York County Asso- 
ciation recently held one of the most 
successful meetings in its history, 
with State Superintendent Payson 
Smith as the chief speaker. 


GARDINER. The high school fs 
more popular and draws larger 
crowds to its public functions than 
ever before. This is due in no small 
degree to the interest taken in the 
school exercises by Alice 3B. Rich- 
ards, a granddaughter of Julia Ward 
Howe. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. An institute un- 
der the supervision of the state de- 
partment of instruction and the 
Rockingham County Teachers’ asso- 
ciation was held recently. Rock- 
ingham County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion elected these officers: President, 
Eugent Tuttle of Rye; vice-presi- 
dent, Harry E. Walker of Exeter; 
secretary, Miss Marguerite Jenness 
of Rye; treasurer, Miss Florence 
Clark of Exeter; executive commit- 
tee, Miss Bertha A. Coburn of Ports- 
mouth, Frederick Johnston of Ep- 
ping, and Mr. Fay of Newmarket. 

NASHUA. Principal C. H. Noyes 
of the high school has placed <-his 
school in the front rank in college 
recognition. Industrial education 
and athletics are to receive much 
more attention than heretofore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. There are two bills be- 
fore the legislature in the interest of 
elementary teachers’ salaries. Mayor 
Fitzgerald stands sponsor for one 
and Grafton D. Cushing for the 
other. Either one will be an im- 
provement over present conditions, 
and apparently the teachers will be 
satisfied with ejther. It seems cer- 
tain that some good bill will pass. 

The Dr. Samuel G. Howe Memoria} 
Association owns a three-acre lot of 
valuable land in South Boston, 
which it has offered to the city for 
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playground purposes, and it has been 
accepted. 

Emerson College is after an en- 
dowment of $150,000. It deserves it. 
Its usefulness is unquestioned. 

The city ‘has nine special classes 
after the Vineland, N. J., plan as pro- 
posed by Dr. Johnstone and Dr. Gor- 
don of that city. 

The Boston Herald ardently cham- 
pions the movement for increasing 
the salaries of the elementary 
teachers. It is the best statement 
we have seen:— 


“For a half dozen years or more 
the elementary school teachers In 
Boston have been endeavoring to se- 
cure an increase in their annual 
compensation. With committees and 
sub-committees they have been mak- 
ing their arguments. At each elec- 
tion time they have found many re- 
sponsive ears ready to listen, but 
either because of press of business or 
other developments the counting of 
the ballots has nearly always re- 
sulted in a chilling of the atmos- 
phere. Appeals to the mayor have 
brought assurances of sympathy and 
certain tentative propositions. Ap- 
peals to the school committee have 
resulted generally in promises that 
later something might be done. 


“The time has arrived now when 
the authorities owe it to the teachers 
to give them a complete nearing and 
a favorable answer to their request 
for an increase. For the first time 
in a number of years an assurance 
has been given the mayor that by the 
end of this year the need of continu- 
ing to borrow money for school con- 
struction will have ceased. The ele- 
mentary schools also show a halt in 
their attendance growth. The prom- 
ise of a cessation of loans for-school- 
house construction, and at the same 
time with an increase of ten cents 
this year out of the tax levy money, 
the school authorities are in the best 
position of years, if they believe the 
demands justified, to provide an in- 
crease of salaries. Whatever the 
final decision, it is unfair to a bantl 
of conscientious women workers to 
treat their appeals other than as a 
genuine administration problem. 

“The elementary teachers have 
made a substantial argument. They 
have shown that since 1896 they 
have had no increase in their wage, 
and that in the meantime the de- 
mand made on them in the way of 
professional training has been stead- 
ily increased, and their working day 
lengthened. Actual schoolroom hours 
are the same, but in addition now 
have come a number of teachers’ 
meetings of various sorts, and down- 
town conferences, both evenings and 
Saturdays. The amount of recora 
keeping has been materially in- 
creased, so that the elementary 
teacher often leaves the schoolroom 
only to take home with her papers 
that will occupy the best part of an 
evening. These requirements seem 
to increase steadily. Yet the maxi- 
mum compensation reached after 
eight years of service is only $936. 
The nurses in the schools begin their 
labors at the third year _ teachers’ 
rate, and reach $840 in their fifth 
year, for which the teachers have to 
enter their seventh year, while ath- 
letic instructors reach a higher max!- 
mum. It is time that these dispari- 
ties were corrected.” 


BROCKTON. The school board 
asks for $19,000 extra for this year. 
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An jndusfrial school is to be estab- 
lished in a modest way. 

BRIDGEWATER. The normal 
school has for four years given a 
public dramatical evening. Nothing 
in the history of the school has so 
impressed the public with the high 
scholarly character of the school as 
fave these plays. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. General Lawrason 
A. Riggs, the new president of the 
board of education, said in his in- 
augural:— 

“I feel certain the school board 
will now work together harmoni- 
ously. I do not pretend to pass 
judgment on the relative merits of 
the system now in vogue with the 
system in the good old days. I feel 
we should back up the judgment of 
Superintendent Van Sickle on all 
professional questions. There must 
be common ground on which the 
teachers and school officials can meet 
and adjust their differences. There 
has been much ill-advised talk on the 
subject (the disagreement with the 
teachers), which has a tendency to 
aggravate conditions. Now is the 
time for less talk and more work. 
The board as a whole is on record in 
favor of more pay for the teachers. 
The recent school board controversy 
is not peculiar to this city, but simi- 
lar situations have developed in 
nearly every city in the country.” 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. New York 
city’s largest public school is in Hous- 
ton street, and houses nearly 4,600 
pupils under one roof. The present 
enrollment of girls at this school is 
2,093, under the care of forty-nine 
teachers, a principal, and her assist- 
ant; of boys, 2,400. But big as it is, 
the building is not quite large 
enough; in one instance, two classes, 
or about seventy-five pupils, use in 
common one of the largest class- 
rooms. To hold a general assembly 
of either boys or girls is impossible. 
The best that can be done with the 
aid of movable partitions is to as- 
semble about 1,000 at a time. The 
apportioning of recesses requires the 
greatest care in order not to over- 
erowd the yard area. 

The report of the commission on 
salaries appointed by the board of es- 
timates is the most important docu- 
ment on salaries ever issued. It Is 
the most valuable report that has ever 
been made, not only from the stand- 
point of New York but of many other 
cities. Superintendent William H. 
Maxwell has come out squarely for 
equal pay for men and women teach- 
ers. 

School says that the Association 
of Unappointed Men Teachers has de- 
cided to appeal to the courts to com- 
pel the board of education to appoint 
more men teachers. Samuel Fein- 
stadt, president of the association, 
has written a letter to President Win- 
throp of the board of education, mak- 
ing this announcement, and asking 
the board to appoint men as teachers. 
Mr. Feinstadt says that some men 
have been on the eligible list for 
three years, and he says that the 
practice of merging the lists is mainly 
responsible for this. 

The first blind pupil graduate from 
the regular course in the public 
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schools of the city graduates at the 
head of his class. 

Dr. Jenny B. Merrill retired from 
the headship of the kindergarten 
service of this city last week. She 
has been connected with school work 
for forty years, and has been at the 
head of the public school kindergar- 
ten work since it was first started In 
1898. 


FLUSHING. A movement has 
been started to abolish the state law 
forbidding the segregation of col- 
ored schools. The movement will be 
watched with interest. One-twelfth 
of the school children of the city are 
colored. . 


SYRACUSE. Percy M. Hughes, 
assistant superintendent of Wash- 
ington, declines election as _ su- 
perintendent of this city. The 
inability of the board of edu- 
cation to elect for more than the 
unexpired term of the late superin- 
tendent, A. B. Blodgett, handicaps 
the board in its selection. Any map 
well placed where he is is not likely 
to come to Syracuse for a few- 
months’ trial. 


BROOKLYN. Three Brooklyn 
principals who have passed the al- 
lotted age of threescore and _ ten 
years and will probably be retired on 
September 1, according to the edict 
of the board of education, will at 
that time have rendered the city a 
combined service of 159 years and 
eight months. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. It is fifty 
years since Matthew Vassar gave 
$400,400 and 200 acres of land for the 
college that bears his name. Now it 
is celebrating its anniversary with an 
endowment of $1,500,000, 400 acres of 
land which it owns, and 500 which 
it leases, and a student enrollment of 
1,058. 

ALBANY. The New York state 
examinations board, which met in 
Albany recently, considered, among 
other matters, modern foreign lan- 
guage teaching and the steps which 
should be taken to encourage such 
teaching so as to result in the better 
use of said languages as spoken lan- 
guages. The following report was 
unanimously adopted :— 

“The New York state education de- 
partment is requested to prepare lists 
of schools whose teachers of modern 
foreign languages are not only skilful 
teachers, but whose pronunciation of 
the modern language taught is satis- 
factory and whose oral use of said 
language is reasonably fluent. 

“After June, 1911, teachers of mod- 
ern foreign languages in institutions 
certified to in accordance with the 
provisions of the foregoing para- 
graph, shall be authorized to submit 
a certificate claiming credit for pro- 
ficiency by each pupil examined in a 
modern foreign language, as herein- 
after indicated :— 

“In elementary examination: A 
maximum of twenty credits shall be 
allowed for proficiency in the use of 
said language, to be tested as fol- 
lows: The writing from dictation of 
an easy passage in the foreign lan- 
guage, ten credits; ability of the can- 
didate to read aloud in the foreign 
language, noting both pronunciation 
and expression, ten credits. 

“In intermediate examination: A 
maximum of twenty-five credits shall 
be allowed as follows: Dictation, ex- 
ercise to be conducted as already out- 
lined, five credits; oral reading, as al- 


ready outlined, ten credits; conversa- 
tional ability, ten credits. 

“In advanced examination: A max 
mum of thirty credits shall be ak 
lowed as follows: Oral translation 
from dictation, ten credits; conversa- 
tional ability, ten credits; ability te 
discuss the substance of a selected 
passage in the foreign language or to 
reproduce the substance of the pas- 
sage orally in the foreign language, 
ten credits. 

“After June, 1911, the written exam- 
ination shall include a paragraph in 
the foreign language upon the subject 
matter of which, in the intermediate 
examination, questions shall be asked 
in the foreign language and answers 
shall be given in the foreign lan- 
guage, twenty credits; in the ad- 
vanced examination, questions and 
answers shall be in the foreign lan- 
guage, thirty credits.” 

Regarding _ this Superintendent 
Maxwell of New York city says in a 
circular to his teachers:— 

“Success cannot be accomplished in 
these directions by a little attention 
given to these points just prior to the 
date of the examination. [If success 
is to be realized, it must be by a con- 
tinuous use of the plans and methods 
suggested by this report. It is con- 
fidently believed that if teachers of 
modern languages faithfully and con- 
tinually teach modern languages in 
this way vastly better results will be 
realized than have been found hereto- 
fore.” 





NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC CITY. The new Rich- 
mond-avenue school has part of the 
tiling decorated with pictures of the 
heroines and heroes of Grimm, Hans 
Andersen, and the nursery rhymes. 
The children naturally cnough ap- 
prove highly, but there have been 
learned pedagogs who have con- 
sidered it harmful to tell the pupils 
fairy tales and Mother Goose stories. 
But be that as it may, the new school 
is most decidedly up-to-date in other 
respects, and has departments for 
cooking, domestic science, and ath- 
letic teaching of the young. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary Noss 
has been elected vice-principal of the 
State Normal school, and Miss Mary 
Noss is teaching music and French 
in the institution of which her father 
was principal for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
PARKERSBURG. I. B. Bush of 
Hinton succeeds Superintendent M. 
D. Morris, who. goes to Columbia 
University for further profesSional 
study. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


DECATUR. James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Dr. A. R. Taylor, president, 
is to have two new buildings—a con- 
servatory of music and a gymnasium. 

CHICAGO. The directors of the 
National Playgrounds ° Association 
held their annual meeting at Hull 
house in this city on January 23, dis- 
cussing ways and means for greatly 
advancing the interests of playground 
development. 

Mayor Busse has named, with the 
approval of the city council, eight 
members of the Chicago school 
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board to serve for two years. Five 
of the appointees succeed them- 
selves. The other three are new 
members of the board. The full list 
follows: Alfred R. Urion, re-ap- 
pointed; Otto C. Schneider, re-ap- 
pointed; Adolph F. Gartz, re- 
appointed; D. R. Cameron, re-ap- 
pointed; Oscar F. Griefenhagen, 
re-appointed; George B. Swift, to 
succeed Chester M. Dawes; Nathan- 
jel C. Sears, to succeed Theodore W. 
Robinson; Dr. Thomas J. O’Malley, 
to succeed John R. Morron. Mr. 
Dawes’ and Mr. Robinson’s terms 
have expired. They were offered 
re-appointments, but both declined, 
Mr. Dawes because he finds that he 
has not the time to give the position 
the attention that it requires, and 
Mr. Robinson because he has moved 
to Evanston. Mr. Morron has re- 
Signed because business has called 
him to New York and will keep him 
there for a year. Mr. Swift is a for- 
mer mayor of Chicago, and has 
played an active part in the politics 
of the city for many years. He was 
born in Cincinnati in 1845. He 
served two terms as alderman of 
Chicago, was commissioner of public 
works from 1887 to 1889, then acting 
mayor and then mayor. He is head 
of the firm of George B. Swift Com- 
pany. Mr. Sears was born at Galli- 
polis, Ohio, in 1854, and was edu- 
cated at Amherst College. He 
studied law at the University of Ber- 
lin and at Northwestern University, 
and was admitted to the bar in Chi- 
cago in 1878. In 1893 he was elected 
judge of the superior court, and in 
1897 was appointed associate justice 
of the Appellate court of Illinois. 
In 1902 he was made chief justice. 
In 1897 he was the Republican cand!- 
date for mayor of Chicago. Dr. 
O'Malley is the youngest of the new 
appointees, being thirty-seven years 
of age. He was graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in 1896, and is on the regular staffs 
of St. Mary of Nazareth’s and St. 
Joseph’s hospitals. He is a member 
of the Chicago Medical Society, and 
was for some time head surgeon at 
the Lllinois state penitentiary. His 
home is at 168 West North avenue. 
Miss Florence E. Prouty of the 
Fallon school is one of the noblest of 
noble women, having opened a 
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“happy haven” for six homeless crip- 


ple girls. They are above fourteen, 
and could not stay at the Home for 
Destitute Cripple Children. 

Associate Professor Gordon J. 
Laing of the department of the Latin 
language and literature at the Unl- 
versity of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Latin in the 
American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome for the period of one year. 
The appointment of a professor in 
this institution is made by the 
Archaeological Society of America, 
which has a permanent director on 
the board of the school. The ap- 
pointment was given last year to Pro- 
fessor Henry R. Fairclough of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. Professor 
Laing has already spent a year at the 
American School of Classical Studies, 
having held a fellowship there in 
1896-’97. 


MICHIGAN. 


State Superintendent Luther L. 
Wright is to have no opposition to 
re-election unless something entirely 
unexpected happens. All school men, 
all political leaders, and all public 
interests agree that his administra- 
tion is not only the best ever but that 
it is one that could with difficulty be 
equaled. 


YPSILANTI. Of the last gradu- 
ating class of the high school, forty- 
nine of the total 242 graduated. This 
means that if the classes were of 
equal size there would have been but 
sixty-one in the class, so that, theo- 
cetically, even, only twelve or 
twenty per cent. dropped out in the 
four years. Of the forty-nine there 
were twenty-six boys, or fifty-three 
per cent. Twenty-five of the forty- 
nine went to college. Ypsilanti has 
many similar records to her credit 
under Superintendent W. B. Ar- 
baugh. 


LANSING. C. E, Holmes has a 
record quite unusual, if not alto- 
gether without precedent in the west- 
ern world. He was born here, and 
after graduating from college taught 
here, was principal of the high 
school for several years, was super- 
intendent of schools for several years 
until he resigned to become superin- 
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tendent of the state school for the 
blind, which position he still holds, 
and is withal on the city board of 
education. His lifeand work has all 
been here, has all been educational; 
he has occupied five different educa- 
tional positions in the city. 

BIG RAPIDS. County Superin- 
tendent Burt J. Ford of Mecosta 
county recently made a great cam- 
paign through his county with H. R. 
Pattengill of Moderator Topics. They 
visited school after school in the ru- 
ral districts, and held an inspiration 
meeting in the afternoon and even- 
ing. The interest was greater than 
ever before. Patrons responded to 
the invitation to come to the rallies. 


HASTINGS. Superintendent Mor- 
ley E. Osborne has made a_e great 
success of school and home garden- 
ing on the part of the pupils. There 
were 250 children engaged in gar 
dening at their homes, under direc- 
tions given by the school and under 
the observation of their parents. The 
work was promoted and carried on 
jointly by the civic improvement 
committee of the local women’s clup 
and by the teachers in the school. 
Prizes were given for the best kept 
lawns, best display of climbing vines, 
best beds of various kinds of flowers, 
best vegetable gardens, etc. In the 
fall an exhibit was held, at which 
prizes were given for the best dis- 
plays of various flowers and vege- 
tables. The ‘work was eminently 
successful. 


ANN ARBOR. The University of 
Michigan is asking the legislature for 
$575,000 extra this session for new 
buildings. 


GRAND RAPIDS. The Grand 
Rapids Teachers’ Club is furthering a 
campaign to have the state legisla- 
ture pass a law which shall retire 
aged school teachers after thirty 
years of active service, twenty of 
which must be passed in Michigan, 
on a half pay pension, the sum in no 
case to exceed $500 a year. The 
showing which the club makes is im- 
pressive. The average salary in 
Michigan for women teachers in 1907 
was $416.70, or about $8.87 a week; 
for men, $672, or $12.95 a week. The 
figures include the comparatixyely 
higher salaried instructors of the 
high schools. In other words the 
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teachers are being paid a little more 
than day laborers’ wages. The 
Grand Rapids Herald says:— 

“There is no more necessary or im- 
portant work than the guiding of the 
young. It putsata premium all those 
better qualities of heart and mind 
which should be instilled into the un- 
formed character. At best there is 
small reward for the worries and 
vexations of the work, for the unself- 
ish devotion with which the trying 
duties usually are met, for the great 
practical good accomplished when the 
task is well done. The ‘teachers 
stand for the conservation of citizen- 
ship. They are the real makers of 
to-morrow. In their hands are the 
leaders and thinkers of the future. 
The good sense they put into their 
daily routine must determine to a 
large extent whether tke next genera- 
tion will be braver, stronger, finer, 
nobler than the present. 

“Such service as this deserves a 
large measure of reward, and un- 
doubtedly a pension system as con- 
servative as that suggested would 
prove a spur to further efficiency. It 
would encourage teachers to remain 
at their posts and make the profes- 
sion a life work. It is in vogue in 
many European countries and in sey- 
eral states, and if adopted in Michi- 
gan there is little doubt that the re- 
sults would be good.” 

The city spent almost a million dol- 
lars for schools last year—$965,000. 
Of this $448,000 was for salaries. The 
material assets of the board of educa- 
tion are $2,264,000. 


BEAR LAKE. An _ exceedingly 
successful “big institute” for the 
home, the farm, and the school was 
recently held at this place. The key- 
note was “progress.”” H. J. Leighton, 
county superintendent, was a leading 
factor in its success. 


DETROIT. The National Play- 
ground Association had a rally in this 
city January 19, 20, with some of the 
big playground specialists of the 
country present, including Joseph Lee 
of Boston, president of the National 
Playground Assqciation; Lee F. 
Hanmer and Howard S. Brancher, 
secretaries of the association, and 
Mrs. Ellen H. Wilson, director of 
girls’ activities. The local attend- 
ance was disappointing. 

This city has twenty-three students 
in Harvard University and the state 
thirty-seven. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


SIOUX FALLS. In the Black 
Hills the officials of the United States 
forest service have assembled the 
largest supply of pine cones ever 
gathered in the United States. With 
the cones the forest service will this 
year do a vast amount of replanting 
of burned areas in Soutn Dakota, 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and other 
western states. In the piles of cones 
assembled in the Black Hills are be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty thou- 
sand bushels, which cost the govern- 
ment $20,000. A bushel of cones 
makes a pound of seed, and the gov- 
ernment requires 3,000 pounds of seed 
for Montana alone, and the same 
amount for some of the other states. 
The Black Hills and certain sections 
of Colorado were the anly regions 
where good cones could be found. The 
cones have to be gathered before hard 
frost, which opens the cones and 
causes the seed to drop out. 
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OHIO. 


VAN WERT... The city -has voted 
$100,000 bonds for a new high school. 
The vote was nearly three to. one. 
Superintendent J. P. Sharkey has had 
his heart set on this for some time, 
but one obstacle after another got in 
the way, but the new _ schoolhouse 
will be much better than was thought 
of originally. 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has 369 permanent members, 
and the Ohio Teacher publishes the 
entire list. 

The Ohio School Improvement 
Federation has 3,600 paid member- 
ships. ‘This means an annual in- 
come of upwards of $4,000 a year. 
This is a mighty force for good. 
It is a shame that some of the in- 
come of the Permanent Fund of the 
N. E. A. cannot be put to some such 
use. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The state is thoroughly awake to 
the importance of getting fully ready 
for the July meeting of the National 
Education Association. This will be 
the fourth time that the meeting has 
been held on the coast, and on the 
other occasions the welcome has been 
a noble effert, but this year the state 
is much more thoreughly organized 
than ever before, Every part of the 
state is aroused. The chamber of 
commerce in every city has taken up 
the matter, so that it is no longer 
merely a teachers’ affair. 

W. J. Ballard of Los Angeles 
sends us this summary of school af- 
fairs in California:— 

“California’s liberality and inter- 
est in her common schools are dem- 
onstrated by the financial statement 
which shows receipts from appor- 
tionments, taxes, and bonds of $17,- 
275,821 during the year, of which 
$13,674,214 was expended for the 
maintenance of schools. Of the to- 
tal expenditures, $7,927,081 was paid 
for salaries, $2,254,071 for contingent 
expenses and supplies, $3,365,907 for 
sites, buildings, and furniture, and 
$127,154 for books and secTiool appa- 
ratus. The total valuation of the 
property of the elementary schools 
at the close of the year 1909-1910 
was $34,714,167. The average rate 
of tax for the elementary schools 
was .2413 as compared with .254 for 
the previous year.” 

The California organization for 
the San Francisco convention is as 
follows:— 

General committee—Executive of- 
fice, Convention League head- 
quarters, Room 631, Merchants’ 
Exchange building, San Fran- 
cisco; W. P. Pringle, chairman, 


878 Russ building, San Francisco. 
Felton Taylor, secretary, Merchants” 
Exchange building, San. Francisco; 
Hon. Hiram W. Johnson, governor of 
California, Sacramento; Hon. P. H- 
McCarthy, mayor, San Francisco; 
Dunean MacKinnon, state director, 
N. E. A. for California, San Diego; 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president 
University of Californias David 
Starr Jordan, president Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University; Miss Agnes B. 
Howe, president California Teach- 
ers’. Association, San Jose; Jessica 
Peixotto, University of California; 
M. E, Dailey, president, State Nor- 
mal sehool, San Jose; Alexis FE. 
Lange, dean of faculties, University 
of California; J. W. Linseott, super- 
intendent, Santa Cruz; A. H. Gham- 
berlain, Uniyersity © of California; 
Kirk Harris, president, San Fran- 
cisco Convention League. 

Executive committee-—W. B. Prin- 
gle, chairman; Felton Taylor, Alexis 
F,. Lange, James..A..Barr, superin- 
tendent, Stockton; Alfred Ron- 
covieri, superintendent, San Fran- 
cisco; L. E. Armstrong, editor, Sierra 
Educational News, San . Francisco; 
J. W. McClymonds, superintendent, 
Oakland; Kirk Harris, A. H. Cham- 
berlain, Paul T. Carroll, board of 
trade, San Francisco. 

Sub-committees—James A. Barr, 
chairman committee on publicity 
and attendance. 

Paul T. Carroll, finance and audit- 
ing committee. 

Alfred Rancovieri, committee orm 
music. 

Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, San Fran- 
cisco, committee on hospitality. 

Joseph A. Stulz, San Francisco, 
committee on printing. 

F. H. Meyer, director School of 
Arts and Crafts, Berkeley, committee 
on decorations and badges. 

A. J. Cloud, deputy superintendent, 
San Francisco, committee on hotels 
and headquarters. 

Mark Keppel, county superintend- 
ent, Los Angeles, advance member- 
ship committee (south of Tehachapfl). 

C. L. McLane, superintendent, 
Fresno, advance membership com- 
mittee (San Joaquin valley). 

Miss Lulu E. White, county super- 
intendent of schools, Redding, ad- 
vance membership committee (Sac- 
ramento valley). 

J. W. MeClymonds, advance mem- 
bership committee (coast and bay 
counties). 

Richard D. Faulkner, principal of 
Horace Mann school, San Francisco, 
committee on halls. 

Edward Hyatt, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Sacramento, 
committee on California headquar- 
ters. 

Robert Newton Lynch, California 
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either office. 














Some New Books. 
$e poe Author. Publisher. Price 





The Macmillan Co., N. ¥. $1.25 

The Teaching ot Agriculture in High School.. + “ “ “ 1,00 
Cooper's Deersiayer Lansing [Ed.)] Ginn & Co., Boston 65 
Parkman’s Oregon Trail Leonard [Ed.} il 5 an ad 45 
The Quest of tne Four-leaved Clover Field Hi) - én 
One Way Out Carleton Small, Maynard & Co., * .20 
Caesar's Gallic War (Books I-IV) Rolfe & Roberts[Eds. Chas. Scribner’ sSons, 1 & « 1: 25 
The Autobiography of an Electron Gibson J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. — 
A Little Journey to Our Western Wonderland 

(California) James [Ed. } A, Flanagan Co., Chicago .50 
Ouida’s A Dog of Flanders Ed.j Rand, _ nets & Co., ** 25 
Under the Roof of the Jungle L. C. : 2.00 
Fifty Famous Fables poses B. F. Jonsson pub. Co., Richmond .30 
The American Year Book for 1910 North pee. j D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. — 
Two Great Rivals Haggard 5 . 
The Place of History in Education. Allen s - ane = 
The Story of Modern France...... .. Guerber American Book Co., i 
Makers and Defenders of America. . Foote & Skinner “ as 
Bookkeeping Simplified 
Open-Air Crusaders 


Ney Isaac Pitman & gia’ e 
Kingsley United Charities, Chicago 








Development building, San Fran- NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
cisco, committee on excursions. Peay s 
L. E. Armstrong, editor, Sierra , 
Educational News, San Francisco, MONTANA. 
committee on press. BOZEMAN. The Montana State 
Will C. Wood, superintendent, Association in session at Bozeman in 
Alameda, committee on exhibits. 1909 authorized the president to ap- 
point a committee on needed school 
Ce eel ae eas legislation to consist of five mem- 
bers. This committee made its re- 
port to the association at Billings 
December 29, 1910, and submitted 
the following recommendations :— 


) : ASHINGTO N “The appointment by the governor 


SEVEN-DAY of an educational commission con- 
sisting of five persons, of whom at 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


least three shall be school men, one 
TOURS of them being the state superintend- 
ent, the remaining members being 
selected because of their special fit- 
ness for performing the work herein- 
after outlined: Said commission to 
formulate and present to the gover- 
nor for approval and submission to 
the legislature, two years hence, such 
Stop-overat Baitimore, Fhii- changes in the present school law as 
adelphia, and New York in their judgment they may think 
returning proper, said changes consisting of 

new laws, amendments to present 
laws; also, the elimination by repeal 
of such laws or parts of laws as are 
not thought to be conducive to the 
best interests of the common schools 
of the state. The commission also 
to codify the school laws of the state, 
including the changes they have out- 
lined, and present the same in com- 
plete form to the governor for his 


Dostana BEI approval and for submission to the 


mir) legislature.” 
The following suggestions are 
esi made to the commission:— 











January 13, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 
May 5, 1911 


Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 


For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdeonough, D. P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 














STATE me NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
8. r both a For catalogue 
address the Principal A.C. BoypEN, M. A. 





Srae NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBcRG, Mase. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prt- 
MAN, Principal. 





“A thorough revision of the laws 
relating to teachers’ certificates. 
That provision be made whereby 
several school districts in thickly 
populated settlements, or several 
schools in the same district, may con- 
solidate, establish, and maintain a 
graded school of several depart- 
ments, provide for the transportation 
of cnildren at public expense, and 
thus provide for the rural school 
children the same educational ad- 
vantages now enjoyed by children at- 
tending school in cities and towns. 

“That provision be made for sub- 
mission to the state board of health 
all plans and specifications of pro- 
posed school buildings together with 
their plans for heating, ventilating, 
sanitation, etc., and that all such 
plans and specifications must have 
their approval before the buildings 
are constructed. 

“That the common drinking cup 
be prohibited in all school buildings. 

“That arrangements be made for 
the creation of county agricultural 
experiment stations in all counties 
maintaining county high schools, said 
stations to be under the general su- 


= pervision of the State Agricultural 


College, but to be under the imme- 
diate direction of the county high 
school. 

“That provisions be made for a 
thorough, practical medical inspec- 
tion, so far as may be practicable, 
of all children attending the common 
schools of the state, and _ that all 
eases found needing medical atten- 
tion be promptly reported by the ex- 
aminer to the child’s parents or guar- 
dian, and that in cases where the 
parent or guardian is unable to pro- 
vide the needed attention the same 
be given the child at public expense. 

“That in considering the qualifica- 
tions of eighth-grade pupils for ad- 
mission to the high schools of the 
state, suitable credit be given for a 
knowledge of music, drawing, man- 
ual training, and domestic science in 
schools where said subjects are 
taught. 

“That the purchase of school sup- 
plies in districts outside of incorpo- 
rated towns and cities be subjected 
to reasonable control by county su- 
perintendents.”’ 


OREGON. 


Hon. J. H. Ackerman, for several 
years state superintendent, and by 
all odds the most serviceable of all 
state superintendents of Oregon, de- 
clined to be a candidate again and 
has accepted the presidency of the 
Oregon Normal school at Monmouth, 
with a three-years’ contract and a 
Salary of $3,600. This disposes of 
the multiple normal - school scheme 
and gives the state one first-class 
school. No one could have been 
chosen who would have been a 
greater guarantee of permanence 
and success. 
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several books of verse, and one or 
two of biography and autobiography. 
When she began her literary career, 
the number of American women 
writers of importance could be 
counted on one hand, with fingers to 
spare; now no one essays to number 
them. But through it all she held 
her place and left her mark. From 
“The Gates Ajar’” to her latest book 
of stories she exerted a unique infiu- 
ence, and retained the impress of her 
austere ancestry and early training. 


ECUADOR AND THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 

The republic of Ecuador happens 
to be the owner of an uninhabited 
island group,—the Galapagos islands, 
—located on either side of the equa- 
tor, distant about six hundred miles 
from the coast of Bcuador. They 
used to be visited for guano, but the 
guano beds were long since ex- 
hausted and the islands are de- 
serted. They occupy such a post- 
tion, however, with reference to the 
Panama canal, that their possession 
would be of great importance to the 
United States, Also, it would be a 
very serious matter if some rival and 
possibly hostile power—Japan, for 
example, or Germany—were to get a 
footing there. On this account the 
suggestion was recently somehow 
conveyed to Ecuador that the United 
States might be willing to pay $15,- 
000,000 for a ninety-nine-years’ lease 
of the islands; but the suggestion 
stirred the people to dangerous riot- 
ing, and both the present President 
of Ecuador and the President-elect 
have been forced to give assurances 
that they will not countenance any 
such project. 


= - 


MACLYN ARBUCKLE AT B. F. 
KEITH’S. 

The latest legitimate star te enter 
vaudeville is Maclyn Arbuckle, In 
“The Welcher,” Mr. Arbuckle has a 
part that suits him better than any- 
thing he has previously appeared in. 
It is that of “Dan Gassaway,” a race- 
track follower and sport. He will 
head a particularly strong bill, one 
feature of it being B. A. Rolfe’s big 
musical production, “The Courtiers,”’ 
which is given in one of the most 
beautiful stage settings devised in 
recent years, and with splendid cos- 
tumes of the colonial period. Other 
features will be Bert Levy, the fa- 
mous cartoonist of the New York 
Morning Telegraph; Tempest and 
Sunshine; Felix Adler, the monolo- 
gist; Goodrich, Murray, and Gil- 
len, the rathskeller trio; the Bloom- 
quest Players ina comedy called 
“Nerve™; Wentworth, Vesta, and 
Teddy; and the Three Livingstones. 








Lan Anon 
o-9-@o-* 
A man is always known also by 
the company that he avoids.—Somer- 


ville Journal. 





TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 





mey. All were in state normal e frequently employed teachers 

ro a. who made direct application to us, and in each case we recommended 
only a single candidate and notified no one elze. The pal of the Castleton, hast normal 
met our candidate at Utica; the principal of the normal met our candidate at 
Syracuse. The principal of the Oneonta ORMA seen the candidate recemmended 8 
normal inquiredby telephone if we had how she impressed us; and though this 
was the most important of the three places he her through us without ,see 
her. Wehave been doing this work twenty-seven ; seems along while, doesn’t it 
But the schools that experimented with us twenty-seven years ago come to us 
with confidence. We can’t give every school the teacher it wants, and when 
we can not we say so. When we say, “We know just what you PLACES 
want and this teacher will fill the bill,” that wsually fills the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


rma! places filled in the same week of January, 19 1, illustrate the methods of this 
THR ‘Agency: schools whe hav 











T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°,i** Avsove 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


se. + s introduces to I 
MERICAN *-* N TEACHERS AGENCY heme egy and Famifies 
- superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
} 8g MG are REIGN of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


bata Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Tw -sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients, YOU want 
to - our mer booklet craggy ogy a Business.”” Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 








378 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Hii. 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout ihe entire 
West. We fill itions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Building. Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., burg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





education for de’ ki 
PECIALISTS High Pre [marred and Normal ‘Schools. ond Mole ges in Tese- 


sylvania and other States. Grade See — — fone 7 a ome Se oT ed 
tem of music and drawing secure tions pay 7 Tr month. For further 
information, address THE EACBERS' AGENCY, L. MYERS & CO., 
c. Vv. Building, Harrisburg, Pa., e A 
72-16 Trinity Ave., Giants, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


7 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “s.2°sccco2 stress, Boston” 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








E SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for ——- 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avemue, New York, N. ¥. 





GOLD'S 


‘Practical Memory Aid to the Study of 
English History”—in poetry —is whatits name 
implies. No reader, teacher or student of 
the history should be without it. Pupils with 
it can excel classmates. Send a (wrapped) 
quarter to Wm. D. GOLD, Carthage, Tenn.. 
and get it. A dollar sent will get 5 copies. 
Special prices to teachers with classes. Cor- 
respondence invited. Agents wanted. Call 





also at bookstores and news-stauds for it. 





i ea age seeesees 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-4 Beacon st. . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Loag distance Telephones. Manager 
SPMAEBAS BD SOOEELD EE OESEHE ED 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 


Language of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his oe vocabulary. Thus he learns to 
ows in general activity—a natural, all- 
round development. Very soon the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 


and direct way. -The plan of the series as a whole is 


to utilize the child's most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessonsare givenin orderly 


sequence. 
PRIMER ‘ SECOND — oy bo 
FIRST READER . MANUAL ; 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOTFIS 

For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral 
Work. A choice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and 
patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Writs, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 











Do Not Fail to Visit The 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


THE PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
SCENIC ATTRACTION OF THE WORLD 





YOSEMITE VALLEY 


A valley of marvelous beauty and grandeur, unique in its assemblage of sheer 
walls of great height and the number of its stupendous waterfalls. 


MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


The Giants of the Forest amaze the beholder as he contemplates their great height 
and age,—older than historic dynasties. 


GOOD HOTELS AND CAMPS. 


The traveler here finds the best of accommodations at reasonable rates, a most 
charming place to spend a few days or weeks. 


DAILY TRAIN SERVICE TO THE PARK LINE 


Only a few hours’ ride from San Francisco, traveling through the great San 


Joaquin Valley. 


Pullman trains by night, Observation—Parlor cars by day, 


Three to five days’ trip from San Francisco. 


Ask for Yosemite Descriptive Folder 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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